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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


A Pivotal Problem 
T IS AGREED by all that the family, 


as the primary-agency for character — 


education, is in very serious need of at- 
tention. The overwhelming changes in 
social life have swept the family out of 
former standards. Some believe readjust- 
ment can be effected by a return of the 
family to old standards and _ practices. 
Fear for the security of threatened stand- 
ards leads to all sorts of attempts to save 
remnants of old time family customs and 
practices. One very noted minister says 
that religion has been all but abandoned 
by many phases of modern life and that 
even the family is threatening to lose it 
entirely. He says the family is the last 
stronghold of religion and to save religion 
we must save the family. Unfortunately, 
he does not explain what kind of family 
is to be saved nor in what circumstances 
or ordering of current life such family 
life as he thinks necessary can be 
achieved. 

Another group of students of the fam- 
ily are convinced that the changes that 
have already come, and are yet to come, 
to the family, are so deep and lasting that 
former standards are insufficient for the 
new order, and new and more vital ways 
of adjustment must be worked out. Fear 
is replaced by hope. This group notes 


the changes from simple family circum- 
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stances to very complex and involved 
relationships; the change from natural 
unity of family interests to diversity of 
interests. The family was once held to- 
gether by authority; now it requires 
bonds of affection and family loyalty. 

It is true, therefore, that the family is 
forced to create more adequate character 
controls, most of which will have a con- 
scious instead of a custom base. Educa- 
tion will be required to accomplish this. 

The articles in this issue attempt to 
point out some of the tension points in 
modern family life and the efforts that 
are being made to meet them.—Editorial 
Staff. 


Youth Speaks Again 

HE REPORT of the Toronto 

meeting of the Christian Youth 
Council of North America’ adds ma- 
terially to our data upon the mind of 
modern youth—in this instance the con- 
sciously Christian youth connected with 
evangelical churches. Of course the 
thinking of the mature leaders mingles 
with that of the immature followers, so 
that, as a rule, the degree of the young 
people’s originality or independence can- 
not be determined. Nevertheless, there is 
excellent prima facie evidence that their 


1. Published at 25 cents by the International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash 
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real convictions, however derived, are 
here expressed. Moreover, because the 
Toronto meeting was only one stage of 
a process, intentionally educational, that 
preceded and is to follow upon a large 
scale, this report must be taken as an im- 
portant educational document. 

Among the noteworthy features of this 
new glimpse at the mind of youth are 
these: 


(1) The spread among young people 
of a give-and-take method of thinking 
together, with great tolerance, much sus- 
pension of judgment and humility to- 
ward their own conclusions. The con- 
trast with the combination of dogmatism, 
introverted emotions and hurrah of thirty 
and forty years ago is startling. 

(2) The treatment of religious living 
as the working out of problems rather 
than the acceptance of predetermined 
principles and obedience to predetermined 
rules of conduct. 


(3) A disposition to utilize the sci- 
ences as a help towards the solving of 
these problems. 

(4) Frankness, where until recently 
“hush” was the word, as in respect to 
sex, child and parent relations and au- 
thority generally. 

(5) The inclusion within personal re- 
ligion, along with worship or the devo- 
tional life and what has been known as 
private morals, of the large interests of 
society — community welfare, industrial 
problems, race relations and international 
relations. 

(6) The almost complete disappear- 
ance of the characteristic doctrines of the 
evangelical creeds and of the inner ex- 
periences that evangelicalism has culti- 
vated. About the only trace of a re- 
mainder is the exaltation of Jesus. Even 
here, however, there is silence upon the 
inherited conceptions. In Jesus we have 
a great religious leader who is infallible 
in the sense that his teachings lead into a 
way of life that is valid for all men; who 
is Savior in the sense that from him we 
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derive guidance and help to achieve in 
particular situations. 

(7) A determination on the part of 
these young people to take a considerable 
share in their own education and in the 
education of young people generally. 
Possibly this is the most significant fea- 
ture of the meeting. This determination 
applies to the high school and the college 
as well as to the agencies of the churches. 

How significant all this really is we 
cannot know until present plans for 
spreading these methods and ideas are 
set going. The intention is to influence 
not only young people’s societies and 
Christian associations, but also the cur- 
riculum-making bodies in the whole field 
of religious education and thus to reach 
all the millions of youth whom the evan- 
gelical agencies touch—George A. Coe. 


Teaching the Paris Pact in Amer- 
ican High Schools 


N PARIS, on August 27, 1928, repre- 

sentatives of the United States and 
fourteen of the leading nations of the 
world signed a treaty which renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy. 
All of these fifteen nations having duly 
ratified the treaty, it was promulgated by 
President Hoover in Washington, July 
24, 1929, as being in full force. Up to 
July, 1930, forty-three more nations had 
officially adhered to this treaty and an 
additional five had signified their inten- 
tion to adhere. 

Practically all the nations of the world 
have deliberately made this pledge to re- 
nounce war. The governments acted “in 
the names of their respective peoples” 
and, Secretary Kellogg asserted, in re- 
sponse to the demand of public opinion. 
This is the reason, he says, why the Pact 
is no mere gesture. He believes it can be 
made effective if it continues to be 


backed by the public opinion of the na- 
tions. “It will gather strength from year 
to year, 


” 


says Dr. Charles C. Morrison, 


; 
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“as the peoples of the world invest it 
with their own pacific purposes and as 
governments show by their deeds that 
they hold inviolate their plighted word.” 

It is incumbent on citizens in all con- 
tracting countries to support the Paris 
Pact and help make it effective. It is 
peculiarly the part of citizens of the 
United States to support it because this 
country was one of its initiators. For 
intelligent active support we need a clear 
understanding of it and of our responsi- 
bility toward it. This is a great educa- 
tional task for the church, the school, 
the press, the theater. 

The Pact is already being studied in 
the schools of several countries—notably 
France, England and Australia. Last 
year it was studied in over 1,500 high 
schools of the United States and more 
than 122,000 high school students were 
enrolled with the National Student 
Forum. Many more students studied the 
Pact in both schools and colleges. In 
social science classes, in classes in Eng- 
lish and public speaking, in “international 
relations” clubs and elsewhere it was 
taught by thousands of teachers. 

The National Student Forum is ready 
to help any high school principal by 
providing pertinent factual materials for 
an all-sided study of the Pact by his 
classes. It has bibliographies, reading 
lists, syllabi and teaching outlines. The 
teaching units were prepared and suc- 
cessfully used last year by various teach- 
ers in different parts of the country. 
High school libraries may also obtain, 
upon application, certain free books and 
pamphlets that present many aspects of 
the subject and related topics. 

Readers of Religious Education can 
help this work by calling the attention of 
their local high school principals to the 
facilities of the Student Forum. We 
would suggest that they send to the 
Forum Office, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., for a printed 
announcement of the project and person- 
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ally present it to the principal, or that 
they send the principal’s name to the Di- 
rector of the Forum, who will forward 
to him a copy of the plan for study— 
Editorial Staff. 


National Student-Faculty 
Conference 


NATIONAL STUDENT - FAC- 

ULTY CONFERENCE, under 
the auspices of the Council of Christian 
Associations, will be held at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, December 
27-31. 

“A nation-wide inquiry” was put out 
in the form of a questionnaire which was 
“sent to over sixteen hundred carefully 
chosen people on five hundred or more 
different campuses.” The data secured 
will be sorted and allocated by the direc- 
tor in charge so that the different com- 
missions can use them most effectively in 
their reports. 

In the general assembly there will be 
a daily period of corporate worship, a 
series of addresses setting forth the basic 
assumptions of religion for one day, an- 
other series which will lead the confer- 
ence to examination of the purposes and 
methods of modern education, and still 
another which will endeavor to light the 
way in which Christian religion may be 
expected to effect changes in the broader 
areas of our social and economic life. 

The Conference will have two daily 
series of group meetings. A morning 
series will provide for discussions and re- 
ports in six areas of the common field: 
The Administrative Policy; The Educa- 
tional System ; The Social and Organized 
Life of the Campus; Morals in a Day of 
Relativity; Social Attitudes and Re- 


sponsibilities: Personnel Advising and 
Counseling. An afternoon series will 
deal with the place of religion in higher 
education and the function, organization 
and relationships of all religious agencies 
on or adjoining the campus. “A funda- 
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mental aim of the Conference is to show 
that each act and motive has a vital part 
in effecting that unified self which is the 
basis of sound character and religious 
ideals.” 

The Detroit Student-Faculty Confer- 
ence will differ from previous gatherings 
fostered by the Council of Christian As- 
sociations in two ways: First, it is to be 
composed of “comparable representations 
of faculty and students in the recognition 
that the college and university is made 
up of both faculty and students, and that 
they must work together if any recon- 
structive efforts are to take place on the 
campus.” Second, it is proposed that the 
discussions consider actual situations 
“where faculty and students have suc- 
ceeded in changing conditions or are now 
working out a plan for the improvement 
of campus life.” 

Seven commissions have been ap- 
pointed to make a study of college prob- 
lems and will report at the Conference. 
The commission chairmen are: F. J. 
Kelly, Charles A. Rugh, Thyrsa Amos, 
Waller M. Horton, Harrison S. Elliott, 
Richard H. Edwards, Charles W. Gilkey. 

While the promoters of the conference 
do not expect to arrive at ultimate goals, 
they do hope to blaze some trails which 
may prove alluring to a more painstaking 
seeking in the great quest. 

The outcome of the Conference will 
be watched with interest and, it is be- 
lieved, with profit. 


The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature 

HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

OF SACRED LITERATURE, a 
department of the University of Chicago, 
is offering courses which cover such 
topics as “Experiments in Personal Re- 
ligion,” “Finding God through the Beauti- 
ful,” “The Truth About the Bible,” “The 
Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life,” 
“How to Enjoy the Bible,” and “The 
Book of Revelation.’”” These courses are 
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arranged to meet the needs of men and 
women in the business world or in church 
groups and young people in many rela- 
tionships. 

Three hundred thousand pamphlets in 
the popular religion series are distributed 
annually. These pamphlets deal with all 
phases of religious thought, eight of them 
with “Science and Religion,” another 
eight on problems of belief. 


Middle Atlantic Regional 
Conference 

HE MIDDLE ATLANTIC Re- 

gional Committee of the Religious 
Education Association will hold a con- 
ference on “Ethics in Industry,” January 
26-27 at the Riverside Community 
Church in New York City. The confer- 
ence subject will center around the effects 
of unemployment on personality and 
character. Those who will participate in 
the discussions at this conference include: 
Karl Kelsey, Department of Sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania; Hornell 
Hart, Department of Social Economy, 
Bryn Mawr College; Karl DeSchweinitz, 
Philadelphia ; Esther Richards, Associate 
in Psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University ; 
E. C. Lindeman, New York School of 
Social Service; Norman Thomas, New 
York City; Edmund Chaffee, Labor 
Temple, New York City; D. A. Robert- 
son, President, Goucher College; John 
Haynes Holmes, The Community 
Church, New York City; John Greer 
Hibben, President, Princeton University ; 
Henry P. Kendall, Boston; Paul U. 
Kellogg, Miss Elinor Pancoast and A. W. 
Gottschall, minister of the First Christian 
Church, Baltimore. 


Atlanta Convention 
HE POLICY AND PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE is co-onerating with 
the Southeastern Regional Committee in 
developing the program for the 1931 An- 
nual Convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, which is to be held in 
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Atlanta, Georgia, April 15, 16 and 17. 
Full details will be published in the 
January number of Religious Education. 

The 1930 Convention at Cleveland 
studied the facts relating to “Social 
Changes and Their Bearing Upon Char- 
acter Education and Religious Educa- 
tion.” The theme for the 1931 Conven- 
tion “Emerging Spiritual Values,” fol- 
lows directly from the fact of social 
changes. It is more and more apparent 
that values both old and new must live 
in the circumstances and situations of 
the present. Indeed, persons living in 
the circumstances of the present must be 
the bearers of whatever values civiliza- 
tion is to have. It is highly important, 
therefore, that character educational 
agencies keep themselves alert to the 
changes in the social order and especially 
to the possible emergence of either new 
or enlarged values. The Convention will 
seek to clarify certain tension situations 
and conditions and the pre-Convention 
issues of the journal will carry material 
designed to place the problem in perspec- 
tive. 


Dr. O. D. Foster Joins R. E. A. 
Staff 

R. O. D. FOSTER, who has been 

nationally known in the field of 
higher education for many years, has 
been invited to join the staff of the Re- 
ligious Education Association. The 
Board of Directors has requested Dr. 
Foster to make a preliminary study of 
the character building and character de- 
stroying agencies in the field of higher 
education and to report back a proposed 
plan of action for the Association. He 
is now engaged in this task. 

It is expected that he will serve per- 
manently and give the major portion of 
his time to the problems of higher educa- 
tion. 

We are fortunate in securing Dr. 
Foster. He is so eminently qualified for 
this work that we feel we are now in a 
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position to render greater service than 
ever in this field. 


In Appreciation 

HE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION, now strongly 
established and with enlarging influence, 
was carried through many years of 
struggle by the faith and devotion of a 
few men. They saw the need of a com- 
plete reform in the methods of church 
education and of a new presentation of 
the significance of the moral education 
of the people. It was not a spectacular 
propaganda which would make a popular 
appeal, and many years of patient work 
were required to give the movement a 
firm foundation. Among the men of 
vision who believed that interests of vital 
importance were to be furthered was 
Mr. David R. Forgan. He served as 
treasurer of the Association for sixteen 
years, not only lending the prestige of 
his great financial position, but giving 
freely his personal leadership and coun- 
sel. Dr. Cope looked to him for guid- 
ance and advice and was never disap- 
pointed. His genial temperament, his 
judicial mind, his unfailing courage, his 
high character, were the great assets of 
the Association in the years of its up- 
building. As he now feels the necessity 
of retirement after his long term of serv- 
ice, the Board of Directors wish to ex- 
press their sense of his great contribu- 
tion to this as to so many other institu- 
tions of social advance. 


A Request 
yma the last month we have had 
requests from several libraries for 
copies of the journal which we have been 
unable to fill because of a shortage of 
certain issues. If any of our members 


can supply us with Volumes I, II and 
III, and copies of the journals of June, 
1928, Vol. XXIII, Number 5, January 
and June, 1929, Vol. XXIV, Numbers 1 
and 6, we shall appreciate receiving them. 


The Beginnings of Religion in Baby Behavior 


Sopu1A Lyon Faus 


Lecturer in Religious Education, Union Theological Seminary 


OME GRADUATE STUDENTS 

were recently asked to write down 
recollections of their earliest childhood 
religion. Although a mere dozen rend- 
ered reports those who did have presented 
a challenging array of memories. 

The difficulties which all of the 
students experienced in gathering to- 
gether fragments from these early religi- 
ous experiences set one to wondering 
why so much had been forgotten. Years 
of Sunday school attendance were to 
some almost a complete blank, except for 
the receiving of badges, the memorizing 
of verses, a few Bible stories and perhaps 
a vague pleasant glow suggesting a happy 
sort of human contact. Some, who had 
been accustomed to pray nightly from the 
time they were first able to lisp words, re- 
membered nothing of the content of their 
praying. Had these persons purposely 
slammed the door against these early re- 
ligious experiences? If so, why? Or 
was it true that religion for them had 
been an inconsequential factor in their 
growing up? 

It may be significant that but three of 
the twelve reported having had, before 
ten years of age, any satisfying experi- 
ence of personal relationship to God, 
while ten recalled one or more experi- 
ences pertaining to their thought of God, 
arousing fear, conflict, worry, anguish or 
even terror. 

One person had as a child pictured God 
sitting on a throne with a book on his 
lap ready to make a record of all mis- 
deeds, for the purpose of counting them 


against the sinner in the final reckoning. 
Another imagined God as a_ white- 
bearded, stern old man, who watched his 
every movement and put a black mark on 
the kitchen boiler whenever as a child he 
did anything wrong. Under cover of 
darkness or behind locked doors, the boy 
conceived that he might put something 
over on God. Stealing and sex play with 
little girls were apparently successful 
efforts. Yet at times he wondered if his 
numerous bruises and cuts were not God’s 
punishments. 

Several others reported a strong fear 
of the dark. One was terrified by fire 
and another by the wind. These fears 
were never mentioned to the parents. One 
child, who was afraid of the dark, re- 
ported that her favorite hymn was 
“There'll be no dark valley when Jesus 
comes.” Several reported great fear of 
everlasting punishment and dread of the 
end of the world by fire. One was so 
obsessed by this thought that a strange 
fear came over him whenever he saw 
flame-colored rays in the setting sun. 

Another remembered most vividly a re- 
curring dream of early childhood that 
lions would come, climbing up the pil- 
lars of a sleeping porch to eat her up. 
Her mother’s reasoning that there were 
no lions within thousands of miles, and 
that even if lions did come they could not 
climb the pillars, was of no avail. Finally, 
one night, as a result of prayer, the child 
achieved peace and confidence. Later on 


in her record, as if she saw no connection ~ 


between the two experiences, the student 
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reported her favorite hymn when a child 
as being “Dare to be a Daniel.” 

For a number of those reporting, it 
seems that their prayers at night became a 
sort of magic formula by which every- 
thing was made right with God. “Many 
times,” said one, “I jumped out of my 
bed when almost asleep and shivered 
through a short prayer, just to ease my 
conscience.” Again prayer for protec- 
tion at night “gave rise to fears that God 
might not protect us if our prayers were 
forgotten.” 

Five of the twelve reported vivid ex- 
periences, before they were eight years 
old, that were connected with death. One 
child, having been told that her little 
brother had been taken because “God 
loved him so,” lived for a long time in 
fear lest God would take her other 
brother, too. Another child, who lost a 
sister, brother and aunt before she was 
five, was left each time with a mystery 
unexplained, feeling very lonely and sorry 
for herself. She says she imagined that 
she was an adopted child and that for this 
reason her parents were especially good 
' to her. Her pity went out toward others 
who were handicapped and neglected and 
when pitying these others she felt “good.” 
Her older brother derided her champion- 
ing the causes of her “tin-can-alley” 
friends, as he called them. Another 
student remembered that as a child he 
slept at night with his arms outstretched 
so that if he should die before he waked 
he could not be put into a coffin. An- 
other remembered once lying awake long 
into the night in order to see the angels 
who were going to come to take the dead 
member of the family up to heaven. 

In addition to these ideas of punish- 
ment and death, some of the students re- 
ported times when they felt an extreme 
sense of guilt. This was connected with 
acts which we might consider quite nat- 
ural, such as the taking of food between 
meals, stealing a few pieces of candy 
from a bureau drawer or forgetting to 
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take a pen point to school. Two reported 
a real fear of everlasting punishment 
which came when they were stirred to 
feelings of hatred or jealousy toward 
some other member of the family, such 
as a younger brother, mother or grand- 
mother. Another reported an intense 
struggle between her need to lie in order 
to please adults and her sense of guilt 
when doing so. She imagined herself los- 
ing the affection of God and yet she could 
seldom summon the courage to confess 
her sin. 

Although it would be presumptuous to 
draw with assurance any conclusions 
from these few brief records, neverthe- 
less this array of memories of unhappy 
experiences, when coming from a group 
of modern, graduate students, presents a 
special challenge. Evidently all the 
twelve students were, in their early child- 
hood, recipients of religious instruction 
from parents and teachers which in its 
main features was of one kind. To one 
and possibly to two, religious faith be- 
came an expression of optimism. To a 
few more it brought at times a warm 
satisfactory feeling of “peace and confi- 
dence.” But why, in the recollections of 
ten out of twelve, were experiences of 
dread, fear, timidity or a sense of guilt 
so conspicuous? Although the reports 
given by these ten contained by no means 
careful or detailed records of the total 
situation in which as children they had 
lived, nevertheless enough was suggested 
to give the impression that as children 
they had felt burdened by the difficulties 
life presented. Some felt lonely and not 
sure of the affection for which they 
craved. Others were weighed down by 
the strictness of a parent. Some felt 


themselves failing in their competition 
with other members of the family. One 
felt the presence of some vague mysteri- 
ous danger, which in her dreams she sym- 
bolized as a lion. Some had been deprived 
through the death of a brother, a sister or 
a father. Others carried an unduly heavy 
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sense of responsibility for other members 
_ of the family. 

And how about the two records con- 
taining no memories of fear of punish- 
ment or worry about death and no dis- 
turbing sense of guilt? Why did the 
sterner elements of Christian theology 
not impress them? One of these two re- 
porting gave no details of his home life. 
His was the briefest of all the records re- 
ceived and contained memories merely of 
formal teaching. The other record, how- 
ever, is enlightening, for this student re- 
ported that his mother loved him into 
loving God. He was “mamma’s boy.” 
Having been told by a nurse that before 
birth he had been like a lovely butterfly 
hovering through the air, he believed this 
myth until he was twelve years of age, 
feeling himself superior in character to 
his boy and girl friends, although in prac- 
tical ability to do things he knew he was 
inferior. This “threw me back on my 
devotional life,” he wrote, “and gave me 
the feeling that my mother loved me any- 
way and that I would take my standards 
from her.” Going to God and regressing 
to a mother-baby attitude became linked 
in a common satisfaction. 

What is the meaning in this sugges- 
tive contrast between the majority and 
the minority in this group of students? 
May it not be this: That before any of 
these children had been taught to pray, 
before they had been told Bible stories or 
had been given any teaching about God, 
something had already happened to shape 
their attitudes toward life which largely 
determined that they would accept. 

Later came the usual traditional religi- 
ous instruction to which apparently all 
these graduate students had been exposed 
in their early years. No evidence emerged, 
in connection with this group, to indicate 
that home and Sunday school teaching 
had been lacking or out of the ordinary. 
For most, their reactions had been to 
cast religious experience and concepts in 
a minor key, while to one or two the re- 
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sults were markedly different. And the 
difference lay, so far as discernible, in 
their earlier childhood experiences which 
had left them ready to assimilate religious 
concepts congruous to a different emo- 
tional tone. 

The data offered above are assuredly 
insufficient as a basis for the conclusion 
just drawn, and consequently the conclu- 
sion is subject to challenge. The data 
are presented here, however, to suggest 
in a concrete way that modern research 
in the psychology of early childhood 
brings forward results of high signifi- 
cance as bearing on the genetics of relig- 
ion in the life of the child. The implica- 
tions of these results are that the most 
influential philosophy, bordering on re- 
ligion, that any of us lives by, is one of 
his own making, long since buried in the 
unconscious along with his first dreams 
and first wishes and fears. In fact, the 
proposition is ventured that the process 
of creating our religion began for each of 
us the day of our birth. Before we were 
conscious of what we were doing, while 
emotions swayed the outreachings of in- 
herited impulses, we were setting our 
goals. On the basis of the feelings which 
the adults about us stirred within us by 
their attentions or lack of attentions, we 
drew perhaps the most significant con- 
clusions we have ever drawn in our lives. 
This took the form of a rating which 
unconsciously we made of ourselves in 
relation to our world of experiences. In 
the early months we determined upon the 
color of glass through which we would 
look out on life, and every experience 
that came to us was tinted by it. And 
we made the color of the glass for our- 
selves out of our unsatisfied hungers and 
urges, out of our protests against the de- 
mands of an adult world or out of our 
natural hungers normally satisfied. We 
thus painted a picture of our own per- 
sonality within the frame of our uni- 
verse. If, as the years passed, this uni- 
verse grew to include God, either we be- 
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came willing to remake and enlarge our 
picture, or God was fitted into the pic- 
ture we had already painted. 

Let us illustrate this proposition by 
something more concrete, and picture 
for ourselves four types of children. A 
babe in his cradle finds hovering over 
him an adoring and nervous parent 
ready to respond to his slightest protest, 
a person whose attention is focused on 
her offspring, who pets and kisses him 
with a lavish outpouring of affection. 
Other adults in the babe’s little world re- 
peat this type of behavior, stimulating 
his natural appetite for emotional thrills 
and for a feeling of importance. This 
child soon comes to feel that he is the 
most beloved and most important person 
in this new world, despite his tininess 
and inability to do things for himself. 
He acquires what psychologists call a 
pattern of behavior which, with each 
month of its successful continuance, be- 
comes more fixed and difficult to change. 
This behavior pattern of the child has 
come about because of his ready adapta- 
tion of attitude to the emotional experi- 
ences which he has had. If he were 
fully conscious of what he had done and 
could tell us, he might say something 
like this: “The people and things around 
me exist especially for my benefit. I am 
king in this kingdom. I own the world. 
No one can dethrone me. If they try 
I shall fight for my position.” Visitors 
to the home of this child shake their 
heads, saying, “What a pity he is so 
spoiled 

The psychologists, too, 
heads and say: 


shake their 


This child has started down a dangerous 
pathway. He has fixed upon a goal for his life 
that it will be impossible for him to achieve. 
When he learns that his interpretation of his 
place in relation to reality is mistaken, he will 
either fight to protect his position at the cost 
of ruining other lives, or else he will become 
discouraged and resentful of the power which 
others achieve. He will have to set for him- 
self a different goal, remaking his life pur- 


pose, or else he will need to withdraw himself 
from contact with others and live in a very 
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tiny world, a childish world, in which his 
mother and the few others who may be willing 
to be ruled by him will keep him company. 
circle of his interest will always be small and 
he will be absorbed in protecting his own do- 
main, all because his first interpretation of life, 
his first bit of philosophy, we might even say 
his first religion, was narrow and self-centered. 
When parent or teacher presents to 
him a picture of a loving heavenly 
Father, it will be pleasant and easy for 
him to accept the thought of his being 
a favorite with God. The Santa Claus 
God will fit nicely into his life picture. 
When, however, disillusionment and dis- 
appointment necessarily come, there will 
probably be resentment, as was the case 
of one such boy who said, “I hate God 
because he won’t give me an electric 
train.” It will be natural for a 
“mamma’s baby,” who finds himself less 
capable in practical life than those of 
his own age, to grasp at the possibility 
of living close to God and of becoming 
like him. The God wish, instead of en- 
couraging him to grow and achieve value, 
may become a way of retreating from 
the need to be efficient and useful. His 
feeling of power will come with his day- 
dreaming and his praying. This was the 
case with one child who said, “Sometimes 
I like to play I’m God. I go around to 
all the hospitals and make people well. 
It’s lots of fun.” In short, the part of 
the religion taught him by his parents 
which this type of child will consciously 
accept is likely to be that which best fits 
into the philosophy and life pattern which 
he has already adopted and enjoyed. 
Another child finds himself in a world 
of grown-ups who conscientiously care 
for his needs and who mark out in detail 
the path along which he should walk. 
Punishment follows any deviation from 
the obedient way and he is even threat- 
ened with the loss of parental love and 
care. His infrequent efforts in the direc- 
tion of independent initiative lead also to 
a painful invoking of the hand of au- 
thority. Sometimes these punishments 
seem unjust or inconsistent. The child 
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becomes timid about venturing alone and 
‘remains dependent upon his guardians 
for suggestions as to what to do and to 
say. If he waits for instructions he is 
praised. The world of possibilities out- 
side his parents’ dictation becomes un- 
safe. 

Such a child, if he could speak the 
philosophy which he has unwittingly 
formed, might say: “This world in which 
I am living is a dangerous place. I am 
small and inferior and must lean for 
guidance on those about me who are 
stronger and more intelligent than I. I 
feel sorry for myself, but I am helpless. 
Safety first is the price of happiness.” 

The psychologists say: 

This child also has started along a danger- 
ous pathway. His desire to grow up and to 
manage himself is being atrophied by disuse. 
He has lost the courage necessary to carry re- 
sponsibility. He, too, will meet disappointment 
and be resentful as he sees others forge ahead 
of him. He may even become afraid to have 
desires of his own that seem contrary to the 
wishes of his parents. If he finds them spring- 
ing up within him he will have to keep them 
secret, bringing them out merely to dream 
about. He, too, will live within a limited circle 
of contacts and he will always have to find 
bigger people and wiser people at hand to direct 
his goings; unless he, too, remakes his philos- 
ophy of life. 

What then will be his religion—that is, 
his religion when God comes into his life 
picture? If the thought of a universal 
Father is suggested to him, it may be that 
such a child will grasp at the features 
which resemble the father and mother 
pictures which he already has. He is 
likely to dwell on hints of punishment 
severity and inconsistency and 
cling to them, for they will confirm the 
conclusion regarding his place in the uni- 
verse to which he has already come. An 
authoritative, stern and inconsistent God 
will give him a better excuse for admit- 
ting his fear of his parents and of life 
and can be used by him as an alibi for 
a lack of daring and independent action. 
One such child insisted that the story of 
Noah’s ark could well be true because, 
as he said, “My father punishes me even 
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when I don’t do anything wrong.” A 
friend who in childhood had been babied 
by his mother and held overlong in de- 
pendence upon her, realized after he had 
grown to manhood that he had again and 
again used his interpretation of the will 
of God as an excuse for evading respon- 
sibility. 

Another babe may find himself neg- 
lected. Perhaps he is ugly or deficient 
in certain organs. Perhaps he is un- 
wanted, born into a home atmosphere of 
jealousy and strife or where parents are 
absorbed in protecting their own little 
thrones of importance. Such a child finds 
that if his personal needs are to be sup- 
plied he must cry long and hard until 
he annoys his parents into attention. He 
soon associates his only pleasant experi- 
ences with these recurring temper out- 
bursts and he comes to feel in the early 
months of his life that the people of this 
new world are unfriendly and that his 
will must be pitted against theirs, else 
all is lost. He therefore determines that 
his goal shall be to conquer his enemies. 
He feels the world is unfair and he re- 
sents the odds against him. Such a child 
will change his point of view only when 
he comes to find himself at home with 
friends. If he does not remake this baby 
philosophy, he, too, will continue to live 
in a world apart. He may seek his re- 
venge in criminal action or as a fighter 
for or against reform. “A dangerous 
pathway down which to start one’s life 
journey,” says the psychologist. 

What religious faith is likely to prove 
most acceptable to such a person? If 
deity is placed in the painting this child 
has drawn of himself and of his uni- 
verse, God will probably enter as an 
added enemy. The child may try to re- 
ject God entirely. If he fails in this, he 
will wish to belittle God. He may find 
a way to prove, as one child did, “I am 
greater than God.” His wondering may 
turn into a criticizing of God’s activities. 
On awakening one morning to find her 
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room flooded with sunshine, Marie said, 
“Of course! Just when all the village 
needs rain so badly, God would send sun- 
shine.” Sometimes such children seek 
out weaklings to befriend, resenting 
God’s neglect in overlooking someone’s 
club feet, or in making a cripple or a 
carrot-haired child. An ugly baby whom 
God was said to have made became the 
special charge of an older sister who 
herself had felt unfairly robbed by the 
death of an older brother. 

A fourth child finds himself in a new 
world of grown-ups, comfortable with 
the warmth of moderate affection and 
regular attention. The adults about him 
seem happy over his coming, but they 
do not drown him with extravagant out- 
bursts of emotion. They care for his 
wants generously, but not always when 
he begs. Very early in his experience 
this child learns that there are certain 
things which he can do for himself, even 
better than grown-ups can do them for 
him. He finds interesting things to play 
with and to watch. Sometimes his par- 
ents play with him. Sometimes he plays 
alone. When of his own initiative he 
ventures on some new discoveries, even 
though he may meet discomfort, he does 
not find a nervous mother fluttering 
around him shedding upon his spirit the 
shadow of guilt and fear. Her “No” 
speaks to him clearly but without making 
him afraid. When he can understand 
words, she explains to him why it was 
that he met discomfort and how he may 
avoid this unpleasant thing the next time. 
If this child understood himself and 
could put into words his philosophy, he 
might say something like this: 


I feel at home. This world is a very thrilling 
and interesting place. I am going to get ac- 
quainted with it as fast as I can. I am going 
to learn all I can. I feel myself growing big- 
ger and wiser every day for I can do harder 
and harder things. I can even change things 
and make new things. Some day perhaps I 


can do harder things even than my parents. 


Feeling at home in his new world, this 
child is free to look out of wide open win- 
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dows upon the life about him. What is 
even more significant, he is courageous 
enough to step out into the very midst 
of life and to take his co-operative part 
in its activities. Being at leisure from 
the need to protect himself from a falsely 
exaggerated position of power, and with 
no need to claim a handicap as an alibi, 
he goes forth spontaneously to meet life’s 
realities squarely in the face. “A happy, 
delightful, wide-awake child,” the neigh- 
bors say. 

“Yes,” answers the psychiatrist. “This 
child has started along the road that leads 
to life.” As his world of experiences 
grows larger and more complex, he will 
find no need to pull down curtains to 
shut the windows of his spirit. He can 
even face uncertainty and tragedy with 
a certain degree of triumph. Emotionally 
he breathes the air of courage and of 
social interest. There is a zest in living 
freely in the outdoors of human fellow- 
ship. His first interpretation of life in 
relation to the universe—his first religion 
—has freed him to enter into ever wider 
and wider circles of fellowship. 

If an adult presents God to his child 
to be put into the framework of his phil- 
osophy, he is likely to feel that a stern, 
autocratic, arbitrary God is out of place. 
A God who spies on naughty children 
and punishes their mistakes with ever- 
lasting punishment will seem foreign to 
his universe. He may even feel surprised 
to find that he must pray to God for help 
to be good. One young girl of five was 
given, at the church school, a paper con- 
taining a half dozen prayers which she 
might say at night. This praying, a new 
activity for the girl, intrigued her; and 
each night she got out her paper and 
pointed to the prayer she wished to say. 
The one she most frequently used was 
this: “Heavenly Father, make me one of 
your good little helpers.” After saying 
this prayer a number of evenings, she 
finally said to her mother, “God hasn’t 
made me one of his good little helpers 
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yet, has he? I wonder when he is going 
to begin.” This child, accustomed to 
making her own choices and finding her- 
self usually able to do what she tried to 
do, was interested to see if this God 
could make her do what she probably had 
no special desire to do. The result of her 
testing of God was that she decided that 
prayer was inconsequential. 

We have thus looked at four types of 
children—the spoiled child, the child 
dominated by authority or made depend- 
ent by guidance, the neglected child and 
the courageous, resourceful, socially in- 
terested child. We have indicated how 
these types came to be what they are 
and how what they are affects their 
teachability. These four types, however, 
are seldom found in real life in such 
clear-cut and simple outlines. Humanity 
exhibits fascinating mixtures and varia- 
tions. These pure types have been out- 
lined thus roughly so that we may see 
our problem in its simplest form. 

In real homes, parents themselves ex- 
hibit a surprising mixture of attitudes. 
One may be autocratic while the other 
flutters sentimentally about to serve each 
childish whim. One may be neglectful 
and jealous of the child’s place in the 
affection of the other, while the other 
parent may be meticulous in giving the 
child guidance. Furthermore, each par- 
ent may sometimes be lavishly affection- 
ate and sometimes irritable. Each may 
at times contend for parental privileges. 
Inconsistency, suspicion and turmoil in- 
crease the child’s problems. However 
unreliable parental attitudes may be, ev- 
ery child, by the time he is two or three 
years of age or earlier, seems to try to 
feel his way into some sort of a pat- 
tern of behavior which he can use again 
and again with some degree of satisfac- 
tion. If presented by too baffling a con- 
flict he may have to divide himself into 
two or more personalities, having two 
meanings for himself. The child’s pos- 


tures, the glances of his eyes, the tones 
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in his voice, the things he says and the 
ways in which he plays—all these form a 
language which nursery school teachers 
learn to read, for they reveal what teach- 
ers call the child’s “style of life.” The 
teacher seeks to find the hidden springs 
of the child’s life in the emotionally ac- 
quired meanings he has given to his ex- 
periences. These springs must be puri- 
fied if they are infected with misunder- 
standing, if the observable stream of 
conduct is to become clear. 

What, then, does all this mean to those 
of us who as parents or teachers are 
interested in the religious life of children? 

First of all, it means that a child’s re- 
ligion is not so simple a thing as a belief 
added to his thought or the learning of 
the habit of prayer. His religion is at 
the very heart of his living experience 
and has been there from the beginning,— 
a warm, growing and creating thing. Its 
warp and woof is what dreams and 
wishes are made of. That we, as parents 
and ministers and religious teachers, have 
gone along our innocent way giving “re- 
ligious instruction” ignorant of and blind 
to these undercurrents of creative power 
is the great pity of it all. We need to 
study with the diligence of a scientific 
explorer and with the warm appreciation 
of an artist in order to gain insight into 
children’s inner feelings and wishes. We 
need to acquire ears that can hear un- 
spoken desires. We need to be able to 
see the meaning of dreams. Secret 
wishes brought out into the sunlight of 
reality become transformed,—created into 
prayers. 

In the second place, our haste to put 
God into the child’s consciousness needs 
reconsideration. The feeling that we are 
not giving religious instruction unless we 
always give a theological interpretation to 
the stories we tell and the experiences 
we have with little children seems akin to 
washing the outside of the cup and plat- 
ter. We may unwittingly be leaving the 
inside full of weird symbols of dreads 
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and fears, or of regressive baby wishes. 
What we may tell children about God is 
very important. Dr. Angus MacLean’s 
exhibit of the theological teachings given 
to children under twelve in Protestant 
religious education is a depressing 
though challenging list of superficial con- 
tradictions.: What children are, and the 
meanings which they have themselves 
given to life before we or they realized 
what they were doing, however, are more 
significant. The close-up pictures little 
children draw of themselves in the back- 
ground of their family life—these are 
the products we should consciously learn 
how to help them make. The ratings 
which children have emotionally given 
themselves in relation to father, mother, 
sister and brother speak so loud the 
children cannot hear what we say. The 
parental sense of obligation to give young 
children religious instruction, and the 
Sunday school teacher’s belief that it is 
her duty to give the child something on 
Sunday which is a plus added to that 
which is given the child in the secular 
school, has led us to be in too great a 
hurry to introduce little children to a 
thought of God. We thrust him into 
the life picture before the picture is big 
enough to hold him. Does the little 
child of three or four or five need God 
in his picture of life? Does he wish God 
in his picture? What kind of a God 
would he be willing to accept? What 
would happen to the emotional tone he 
has already given to his life picture, if 
God came into it? These are all ques- 
tions to be considered before we become 
agents who seek to put God into the life 
picture for them. 

Finally, let us realize that we have been 
accustomed to think of religion in adult 
terms. To most people nothing can be 
called religious unless in some way the 
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thought of a divine power—a God or 
gods— are in it. In this article I have 
used religion to mean an attitude toward 
life, a meaning given to life, an interpre- 
tation of life, a philosophy of life which 
may be largely emotionally acquired. In 
this sense the nursery child’s habit pat- 
terns have back of them a controlling re 
ligion. This religion may change. Some 
types change more easily than others. If 
this first emotional religion is built up 
out of courage and self-confidence and 
social interest, it has within it the very 
germs of change. As it loses itself it 
finds itself, so to speak, in larger and 
richer meanings, and gradually more and 
more intelligence will be summoned to 
help in its reconstruction and a more 
adequate concept of God will be achieved. 

Georges Berguer has written: 

Man becomes religious not because, at a 
certain moment of his development, he has en- 
countered a certain group of dogmatic ideas, 
doctrines, or formulas which he has been pleased 
to adopt, but first and foremost because his 
desires, needs and feelings—one whole side of 
his psychic life—impel him in the direction he 
adopts. The religion does not exist in the 
dogmas, the doctrines, and the ceremonies be- 
fore it exists in man himself. It is because it 
exists first in the psychic life of the individual 
that he later finds it again, so to speak, and 
accepts it, in the intellectual systems that are 
presented to him or in the ceremonies and the 
rites which respond to his conscious and un- 
conscious aspirations.’ 

That this point of view applies even to 
the tiny child in the nursery is in brief 
the central idea of this article. This point 
of view will call for sound research be- 
fore it can be regarded as established, 
and, as set forth in this interpretation, 
the position is offered as a theory subject 
to verification. As a theory it offers the 
only explanation of certain conditions 
discernible in the religious life of children 
that seems at all adequate. 


2. Georges Berguer, Some Aspects of the Life of 
Jesus from the Papchennce and Psychoanalytic Point 
of View. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.), pp. 
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HE FAMILY has long been recog- 

nized as the earliest and most potent 
school for character training. Some fam- 
ilies are successful at this task, some are 
not. It might be helpful to know the ex- 
periences of a group of successful fami- 
lies, what objectives they hold for their 
children, how they try to achieve them, 
what they are teaching their children and 
how they are doing it. 

These questions were asked a number 
of families held to be successful by qual- 
ified acquaintances in the sense that both 
parents seemed well adjusted individually 
and were doing a good piece of work in 
bringing up their children. 

The material presented here is based on 
the replies of sixty-three wives and fifty- 
one husbands, 114 persons in sixty-eight 
families. While not large, this group is 
representative of the college trained busi- 
ness and professional class. In age, hus- 
bands and wives were typically in their 
thirties. They had been brought up in 
every section of the country, most of 
them in cities, but a few in villages or on 
farms. Practically all had a college de- 
gree and nearly half had some additional 
graduate or special training. Most of 
the women had been gainfully employed 


*This paper is based on data collected for 4 study 
to determine factors in family life which make for 
success, sponsored by the Bureau of Home Economic: 
D. C., and the Child Development an 
Paren' Education Committee of the American Home 
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before marriage, chiefly in teaching or in 
social work. 

Here, then, was a group of individuals 
well educated and judged successful in 
their family life. What conscious objec- 
tives did they have for their children? 
All-round development was the most typ- 
ical held by the husbands. When specific 
objectives were mentioned health was the 
most frequently listed. Next came the 
desire to retain their love, confidence and 
companionship, give them a good educa- 
tion, develop in them the capacity for 
happiness and joy in life and the ability 
to make social adjustments and to take 
responsibility. Good standards, indepen- 
dence, good habits, good citizenship, the 
achievement of distinction in some line, 
a worth while religious life and demo- 
cratic ideas, all were mentioned by a few. 

The wives had a slightly different slant 
on this problem. To enable the children 
to make the best use of their abilities was 
the objective foremost in their minds. 
Health was second in numerical impor- 
tance. Then came the desire to create for 
the children a home they would enjoy, 
teach them responsibility and independ- 
ence, make them happy and joyous. That 
the children should have an aim in life, 
good habits, the ability to make social 
adjustments, all were noted, also the de- 
sire to hold their confidence. A few 
mentioned the wish to develop interest in 
recreation. The two terms, “adjustment” 
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and “joyous,” were used often by this 
group. The general aim, if one could 
bring together all the ideas, was to de- 
velop children who would become inde- 
pendent, self-reliant and responsible in- 
dividuals, finding joy in life and having 
the ability to meet their problems as they 
arose. 

It should be emphasized that these ob- 
jectives were general rather than specific. 
These parents were trying to develop cer- 
tain types of character but were not plan- 
ning the lives of their children. They 
desired to give them the best possible 
background with freedom of choice of 
vocation and of education. The husbands 
and wives saw eye to eye on this point. 
Those whose children were adolescent 
gave proof of having practiced what those 
whose children were still young held in 
theory. Some confessed mistakes like 
the following: “I expected the eldest to 
be the conventional, charming, society go- 
ing girl. After almost wrecking her life, 
I let the others develop as they wished.” 

The general point of view is well ex- 
pressed by the following replies from the 
wives: “Aside from the desire that she 
be a well adjusted adult I have no con- 
scious ideal. I rather hope that she will 
want to go to college and have a profes- 
sion but trust I can avoid coercion of any 
kind.” 

“My father tried so hard and so un- 
successfully to develop his children into 
certain moulds that I shall probably swing 
too much the other way in letting mine 
too much alone.” 

The mother of a family of sons, some 
already successfully started in adult life, 
gave her ideas in these words: 

My husband and I both feel that the boys 
should be allowed to choose their own line of 
work. We want them to have a good educa- 
tion, but if for any reason one of them does 
not want to go to college we shall never urge 
it. We stand ready to assist and give advice 
when it is asked, but they are to decide what 
they want to do. Of course, we try to give 


them ample opportunity to see and know vari- 
ous lines of effort and to meet people success- 


ful in their work before it comes time for the 
boys to make the final decision. 

Certain specific character traits were 
being instilled into these children. Re- 
sponsibility was one to which much atten- 
tion was given by both husbands and 
wives. They were training the children 
in this from an early age, the two year 
olds caring for toys, picking up after 
play and so on. A specific task which 
must be well done, care of younger 
brother or sister, a pet animal, a vegetable 
garden, errands, were often used. The 
reply of one mother is typical: “We have 
made it a point to give them as much re- 
sponsibility as possible. I trust them with 
errands which call for considerable mem- 
ory and responsibility as well as care of 
money.” 

While recognizing that children love to 
assume responsibility the danger of car- 
rying it too far along certain lines was 
often noted. One woman wrote: “Girl 
is four years older than boy. I have not 
had her take responsibility for him. I 
do not approve of the older caring for the 
younger. It gives the older ones a ‘fed 
up’ attitude toward having children of 
their own and the younger ones feel 
‘bossed.’ ” 

Self-reliance was closely allied to re- 
sponsibility. Children were taught to 
dress themselves and take their own baths 
usually at three or four years of age. 
From their early years they were given 
jobs which they could do and left to work 
them out by themselves. In the words 
of one mother: “We make the children 
do alone as many and as hard projects 
as possible always observing results and 
advising if they get stuck but letting them 
carry through to the end.” 

It was recognized that self-reliance did 
not always need to be developed, that 
sometimes it was already there and the 
thing to do was not to repress it. The 
following instance is typical of this sit- 
uation: “I expected to take my six year 
old to school for some time but the after- 
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noon session of the first day she said, ‘I’m 
going to school now, Mother,’ and off she 
skipped by herself.” All the parents were 
interested in this trait and consciously 
working for its development. 

Another closely related trait was that 
of self-sufficiency and ability to be alone. 
When it was economically possible the 
children each had a room. As little chil- 
dren they were taught to play alone. 
“When they say, ‘I want somebody to 
play with,’ we sometimes suggest ways of 
amusing themselves. We encourage them 
to read, prepare lessons and practice mu- 
sic alone.” 

These parents were eager to teach their 
children to concentrate. In practice this 
was taught both by letting and also by 
requiring the child to finish what he had 
started. Several mothers noted the im- 
portance of not interrupting the child. 
“Interrupt him only when other people 
are being inconvenienced by his tardi- 
ness.” “I do not allow meals to wait, 
nor bedtime, but do try to warn him in 
time so he can put his interest aside and 
return to it later.’ The fathers were 
keen on fostering this trait. “Began early 
by insisting that if they asked for a story 
they listen when I was reading to them.” 
“We provided interesting playthings so 
that the child would want to concentrate 
upon them. We didn’t interrupt him 
when at play nor later when at his 
studies.” In short, provision of worth 
while activities, suitable environment pro- 
vided for studying, and no unnecessary 
interruptions, were the methods used. 
The general feeling was that concentra- 
tion was difficult to teach but so worth 
while that no effort should be spared in 
its development. 

Most of the parents were trying to 
teach the children to meet adverse cir- 
cumstances. One man was working 
toward this end by means of games. “Play 
games with him. Let him sense spirit 
of victory and also of defeat. When he 
gets discouraged I try to explain how he 


might do better and get him to try 
again.” Another wrote: “We try to 
stress the fact that all people have some 
disappointments and that they must be 
accepted cheerfully.” Talking things 
over with the children, giving them prac- 
tical experience through games, teaching 
perseverance and, above all, examples in 
meeting their own difficulties, were the 
methods relied upon by this group of 
parents in teaching this quality. 

These children had to face facts and 
acknowledge when they were in the 
wrong. Each family had its own special 
method of teaching them to do this but 
discussion and explanation were the com- 
mon principle underlying them all. In 
the words of one father: “We see each 
issue through, talk it out at the time, ex- 
plain, and then do it again.” 

The ability to distinguish between right 
and wrong was a quality recognized as 
essential but difficult to teach. A few 
families resorted to discipline and a few 
depended upon religious influences, but 
discussion, the asking what if everyone 
did it and showing why it must be 
wrong, were the methods relied upon. 
Table conversation was used by one 
family. “As the opportune topic offers 
itself we ask their opinion and, if their 
judgment is wrong, give reasons why an- 
other way is right.” 

The problem of obedience was a chal- 
lenging one to those parents who tried 
to teach it in such a way as not to con- 
flict with the building up of self-reliance. 
To quote one father: “The requirement 
was absolute when the children were 
small and until the habit of obedience was 
fixed. Disobedience was not tolerated, as 
the children well knew. As self-control 
was attained, obedience was given from 
habit and affection. As adolescence came 
on and progressed, larger liberties were 
accorded.” The difficulties were well 
expressed by another father. “Cannot 
simultaneously train initiative and 100 
per cent obedience but get obedience in 
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essentials and note that school authority 
does not seem to irk.” 

The mothers were more interested than 
the fathers in teaching respect for prop- 
erty of others. Practically all reported 
that they had tried to teach this as soon 
as the child was old enough to under- 
stand anything. Their methods were 
much alike. “By showing respect for her 
property and expecting same from her.” 
Some made the children pay from their 
allowance for damage done or give a toy 
in return for one broken. Permission had 
to be obtained for borrowing. Some 
families gave the children an opportunity 
to share in buying things used by the en- 
tire family and thus interested them in 
the ways family possessions were han- 
dled. From their own small belongings 
and those in the home the idea was ex- 


tended to other people’s lawns and so on. 


to more intangible rights. The general 
feeling was that while explanations and 
specific discussion helped, respect for the 
property of others was acquired from the 
general atmosphere and habits of the 
family and that example was the best 
teacher. 

The use of time was one of the traits 
which these parents were eager for their 
children to acquire but one which they 
found difficult to teach. Many felt they 
had not had much success here. All 
were using similar methods. “Try to 
teach them to go at a thing in real earnest, 
finish it up as soon as possible and be 
through with it. Never countenance dilly- 
dallying with anything. Have regular 
times for duties.” Again example was 
important. “Our lives are very busy ones 
and I believe the example which we set 
has been the best means of teaching the 
value and use of time.” 

The use of money was taught by giv- 
ing the children allowances and practice 
in buying and by discussing with them 
the purchases made but not rigidly 
supervising their spending. Often allow- 
ances were given on condition that ac- 


counts be kept. Children were encour- 
aged to save for large expenditures and 
savings accounts were frequent. Earn- 
ing spending money was quite usual. The 
practice of making high school and col- 
lege students earn their social expenses 
was suggested as teaching not only the 
value of money but the relative worth of 
various social activities. 

These children were learning to appre- 
ciate the value of work. They were en- 
couraged to take on jobs and were given 
definite tasks for which they were respon- 
sible. Half of the families paid the chil- 
dren for set jobs or for special tasks. The 
other half did not, believing that the 
children should feel that they were a part 
of the family and must contribute their 
share to making it a going concern. 
School successes were encouraged but not 
featured. The general formula was to 
show pleasure but not too much and to 
avoid creating conceit. 

The necessity for adjustment to group 
life was, as noted above, thoroughly re- 
alized by these parents. This is shown in 
their endeavors to teach the children to 
work in groups and to share in co-opera- 
tive enterprises. Several mothers in- 
vented co-operative projects in connection 
with the housework but it was the fathers 
who seemed particularly concerned with 
the development of co-operation which 
they encouraged through games, camping 
expeditions, gardens and other projects 
around the home. 

To make the child feel that he had his 
place in the group, those with children 
near or at adolescence had tried to see 
that each child had been successful at 
some one thing, had been able to accom- 


‘ plish something in his group which would 


give him a feeling of satisfaction. Some- 
times this was through the child’s music, 
skill in games, dramatics, studies, radio. 
An opportunity was made for the child 
to use his special ability in whatever line 
it might show itself. Opportunities for 
music lessons or for development of any 
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special talent were provided whenever 
economically possible. Ease in meeting 
people socially was recognized as signifi- 
cant. Children helped with guests in the 
house and were given every available 
chance to meet worth while people. 

Ability to keep confidences was being 
taught to the little children through birth- 
day and Christmas secrets, “by showing 
trust in them and respecting their confi- 
dences.” They were early taught this 
because it is absolutely necessary in a 
doctor’s family. “Example and unwill- 
ingness on our part to listen to any breach 
of confidence.” 

Tolerance was a quality highly favored 
by this group though they did not have 
as specific ways of teaching it as they 
had developed for certain other desirable 
character traits. General discussion, as 
opportunity arose, was the mainstay. “Im- 
press continually the value of attending 
to own business and not passing judg- 
ment because do not know all circum- 
stances.” “They meet all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. They go to different 
Sunday schools or to none as_ they 
choose.” “Think we have pretty well 
succeeded in teaching tolerance by delib- 
erately encouraging mingling with per- 
sons of other races, religions and social 
status and by talking merits of such indi- 
viduals at table.” 

A democratic attitude on the part of 
the children was desired but in a some- 
what vague way. Many parents were not 
clear enough in their concept cf de- 
mocracy to define it. Perhaps it was 
being taught negatively rather than posi- 
tively. The parents seemed to believe 
that most children had this attitude and 
that so far what they had done was chiefly 
not to destroy it nor supplant it with 
snobbish ideas. 

The term “joyous,” as has been noted 
above, was one frequently used to denote 
a desirable trait which these parents 
hoped to develop in their children. Joy 


and zest in life was a conscious goal. 
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“This is fostered by games, playing with 
little friends, adequate play equipment 
and an effort on the part of parents to 
look on life as a fairly joyous experi- 
ence.” “The children have much of it 
naturally. Our job has been to refrain 
from repressing rather than actually to 
cultivate it.” “The whole family enjoys 
life and tries to build up an enthusiasm 
for worth while living.” 

The families were somewhat independ- 
ent in their thinking as is perhaps typical 
of their class. Religion in the formal 
sense did not play an important part in 
the bringing up of the children though 
only one family reported no church affili- 
ation. In two-thirds of the families, hus- 
band and wife belonged to the same de- 
nomination. In those where there was a 
difference, it was that of two Protestant 
denominations and not deep-seated nor 
the cause of difficulty. In some 40 per 
cent of the families, both husband and 
wife attended church regularly, in 10 per 
cent occasionally, and in 30 per cent 
never. In another 10 per cent either the 
husband or the wife attended regularly 
and in 10 per cent one or the other at- 
tended rarely. On the whole, less than 
half the families showed regular church 
attendance. More children attended Sun- 
day school than families attended church. 
There was no rigid following of the de- 
nomination of the parents. Sunday 
school seemed a matter of choice depend- 
ing on many circumstances in addition to 
parent’s denomination. 

The religious and spiritual training of 
the child caused the parents more uncer- 
tainty than did any other point. The 
fathers were not bothered by it as much 
as were the mothers who seemed less cer- 
tain of their goal in this regard, less sure 
of what they wanted and of how to 
achieve it than in any other phase of edu- 
cation. Further, they recognized their 
inadequacy. Several mentioned Sunday 
school as if they had turned over all re- 
sponsibility to it and were not attempting 
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much on their own. Some of their own 
statements are interesting. “Having been 
brought up in a religious atmosphere they 
have gained something, but father and 
mother regret being inarticulate in this 
regard.” “Sunday school does not in- 
terest them. They have ethics but not 
religious interest.” “We encourage philo- 
sophical talks and try to get them to think 
for themselves.” “Try to cultivate a 
sense of security. We talk about nature 
and God’s plan for the world. As young 
as five they began to discuss evolution.” 
One mother did not attempt religious or 
spiritual instruction at all. As she puts 
it: “I prefer good sportsmanship to 
either, with a touch of whimsicality for 
good measure.” But most of them men- 
tioned Bible stories, Sunday school and 
church as instruments in their effort to 
give their children religious and spiritual 
training. 

These families were interested in de- 
veloping a set of ethical principles for the 
children. Continence, unselfishness, hard 
work, industry, use of reason rather than 
blind following of social pressure, accom- 
plishment, tolerance, minding own busi- 
ness, honesty, respect for rights of 
others, truthfulness, were all terms used 
again and again. “Truth, respect for 
property of others, consideration for 
others, respect for recognized authority, 
protection of the weak and _ helpless.” 
“That mankind’s conception of God 
should be a growing one, that the funda- 
mental principles of right behavior, truth, 
honesty are permanent though forms may 
change and should change.” These were 
specific types of ethics being taught. 

Adult independence was the ultimate 
goal in view. Its beginning was noted 
usually at twelve or fourteen years of 
age in the desire for larger freedom in 
selection of companions and in choice of 
activities. The general attitude was to 


conserve and prolong the period of in- 
dependent initiative so that it should not 
prematurely harden and settle into final 
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choices. The method was careful guid- 
ance, tactful, full explanations, talks and 
discussions. There was little conflict be- 
tween the parents and the children, such 
as there was being over the amount of 
spending money, use of the car, Sunday 
observance and types of recreation. Cer- 
tain movies were troublesome, especially 
with the younger children. Definite plans 
were often made for the family recrea- 
tion, for finding suitable playmates and 
making the home a gathering place. Few 
had daughters old enough for the prob- 
lem of chaperonage to have come up but 
where there were adolescent daughters 
this question was faced. The idea had 
been to educate the girls to make wise 
decisions for themselves, the parents see- 
ing that the problem was a difficult one 
as it could not be settled entirely between 
them and their daughters but was much 
influenced by the practices of their 
acquaintances. 

The problem of “everybody else does 
it why can’t I” was as difficult in this 
group as in others. Some of the methods 
used are worth quoting. “By explaining 
the reason I believe the other person to 
be wrong. Also, by having mechanical 
laws take the place of maternal ones, that 
is, wearing socks when the temperature is 
over fifty degrees.” “This is difficult 
and I admit to having dodged it fre- 
quently. Sometimes I substitute other 
employment or plead poverty.” “I meet 
this problem continually and try to find 
out who ‘everybody’ is, why the child 
wants to do this especially, and try to re- 
place and explain why he should not do 
it.” “So far for us, this applies to movies 
in particular. We just explain to an un- 
willing audience who, growling, goes to 
bed.” 

Community standards were recognized 
but they by no means dictated the actions 
of these families. Consideration of others 
and the necessity of conforming in cer- 
tain ways were taught. The following 
replies give the typical picture: “We are 
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teaching them a general consideration of 
community standards in their own living 
but a firm personal opinion as to right 
and wrong and high ideals which, in case 
public opinion goes contrary to them, are 
to be stood by staunchly.” ‘“To avoid be- 
ing conspicuous or unpleasant if compat- 
ible with maintenance of standards.” 

Family traditions had no firm hold. 
“They are expected to maintain the 
family reputation for intelligence.” “I 
have tried to impress on them that certain 
types of manners are essential to their 
conduct as members of the social group 
to which they belong. I don’t make them 
feel an obligation to the family.” “We 
have no family near us, no feeling of clan 
loyalty or family tradition. They are on 
their own to make their way without 
tradition.” Such were the ideas of this 
group. 

While these families were rated as suc- 
cessful, it was not because they had no 
difficulties, not because life had treated 
them to a voyage on a smooth sea, but 
because of their ability to face a hard 
situation and to work it out to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. In bringing up their 
children, these families had many of the 
more usual problems. Some they had 
not not been able to overcome entirely, 
but in most cases they at least felt that 
their methods had been of some avail and 
that they could see improvement. The 
problems ran the whole gamut, including 
stealing, over-dependence, sulkiness, shy- 
ness, fears, temper, jealousy, lying, day- 
dreaming, negativism, whining. Space 
does not permit discussion of their meth- 
ods of handling these difficulties beyond 
the statement that an objective viewing of 
them was the basis upon which specific 
methods were developed. Most important, 
these parents saw that their children were 
individuals, each differing from the other. 
They did not expect them all to turn out 
alike nor to respond to the same methods 
of treatment. Special abilities and pref- 
erences were recognized and as far as 
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possible opportunity given for their de- 
velopment, and while they desired to 
teach the traits discussed above to all of 
their children, they saw that the same 
degree of perfection in each trait could 
not be attained by each child. 

With children presenting many of the 
more usual problems of training, this 
group was trying to develop children who 
would become independent, self-reliant 
and responsible adults, well adjusted to 
their social group, conforming to public 
opinion in general, but making reason, not 
tradition nor social pressure, ihe criterion 
for their decisions on matters of prin- 
ciple. They were trying to teach their 
children how to cencentrate, how to make 
efficient use of their time and _ their 
money, to appreciate the value of work, 
to face facts fearlessly and to meet ad- 
versity if necessary. With the training 
that they were receiving, these children 
should find themselves as adults able to 
co-operate, to meet people with ease, to 
be tolerant, understanding and sympa- 
thetic. While formal religious training 
was not stressed, each family had a defi- 
nite ethical code which was being taught 
to the children. But it was on this point 
of religious and spiritual instruction that 
these parents, especially the mothers, 
were most uncertain as to what was their 
objective and how it might be obtained. 
A vague feeling that change in forms 
must be expected in our social order, that 
the formal religious teaching of their own 
youth was not what they wanted for their 
children, was suggested again and again. 
But just what to put in its place was not 
clear. On other phases of. character 
training they were much more certain. 
In short, largely through example, rea- 
soning and discussion, with opportuni- 
ties for practical application, these fami- 
lies were endeavoroing to develop chil- 
dren who would become well adjusted, 
happy adults, useful to themselves and 
to the groups with which they might be 
thrown. 
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Discipline in the Modern Family | 


ELLswortH Faris 


Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


N A FORMER ARTICLE in this 
journal’ the present writer tried to 

show the social origin and the social na- 
ture of individual tendencies and motives. 
Culture and customs around the world 
and through the ages present such variety 
that it is hardly too much to say that 
every evil has at some time been treas- 
ured and every good condemned. “The 
mores can make anything right and pre- 
vent condemnation of anything,” wrote 
Sumner, and the facts he cited are 
convincing in their volume. From infanti- 
cide and the killing of the old to vol- 
untary mutilation of the body, from cere- 
monial suicide and the sacrifice of widows 
to the ceremonial slaughter of the king 
—all through the list of “atrocious” prac- 
tices, we see evidence of the plastic na- 
ture of the human material and the sensi- 
tiveness of culture to changing conditions. 

And the moral of that is that the very 
children who grew up approving and 
practicing any of the customs so cited 
could have been reared to condemn them 
if transplanted at a_ sufficiently early 
stage. 

Children have two sets of ancestors and 
every man is as much the child of his 
time as he is the child of his biological 
forbears. Indeed, if we consider the evi- 
dence of the children of immigrants like 
Chinese or Negroes, it is the cultural that 
looms large. But whatever the decision 
concerning the unimportant question of 
the relative proportion of the two, it is 
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very clear that human children are suffi- 
ciently plastic to speak any human lan- 
guage that is spoken around them, to 
accept any moral code that is approved 
in their community and to engage in any 
practice with unquestioning approval in 
the absence of conflicting and opposing 
complexity. 

, Whether the cuitural tradition is right 
or wrong, good or bad, is not a matter for 
psychology. It is a matter of the highest 
importance, but it is not a matter for 
psychology. It is clear that Catholicism 
and Christian Science cannot both be true 
since they are fundamentally contradic- 
tory in essential points, but it is also true 
that a given child might be brought up a 
devout Catholic or a devoted member of 
the Mother Church of Boston without 
any hindrance from the family tree or 
the religion of his ancestors. 

The psychology of family discipline 
must, then, refuse to consider the ques- 
tion of values and devote itself to the 
problem of how any given tradition may 
be wisely and adequately transmitted. 
For transmitted it can be if we know the 
methods that are to be used. 

It is entirely proper to inquire concern- 
ing the right of the adults in any com- 
munity to decide in advance what the 
child is to be taught and what doctrines 
he is to be indoctrinated in. It has been 
vigorously argued that it is presumptuous 
and unfair to prejudice the case and that 
each child should be left free to make 
his own system and to work out his own 
code and his own creed. Whether this 
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position be sound or whether it be falla- 
cious has, again, nothing whatever to do 
with our problem. If it be wrong to in- 
fluence a child and if he should be al- 
lowed to work out his own salvation, 
there is little of the problem left and the 
main injunction should be to keep hands 
off. But we are inquiring here as to the 
way it is best to proceed when, in the 
opinion of his elders, there is a tradition 
that the child does need to have. We wish 
to know the way in which it is trans- 
mitted and made strong. 

It is in the primary groups that the 
soul of a child is fashioned. The inti- 
macies of such a relation combine to give 
the first conception of himself and to 
define accurately the vagueness of his 
impulses. But what is essential in the 
nature of the primary group? It is in 
the face to face association and co-opera- 
tion; it is in the free-flowing informality 
of the personal relations. The primary 
group has a quality of its own and is 
characterized on the negative side by its 
freedom from laws and formal official 
regulations and on the positive side by 
the intimacy of its contacts. 

And here we meet an apparent para- 
dox. The family in modern society can 
be, and sometimes is, a primary group 
only in the chronological sense. When 
‘paternal tyranny issues decrees, enforces 
commands and threats and inflicts punish- 
ments, it is a primary group in name 
only; its character has little to identify 
it with that essential quality which will 
enable influence to be transmitted and 
ideals to be taught. The first principle 
of family discipline is that the primary 
group should be kept “primary,” for the 
primary group has bonds of its own and 
the bonds cannot be broken if the group 
is not to lose its character. 

If a precept might be indulged in, one 
would say: The child should be treated 
as nearly like an equal as possible—not 
exactly as an equal but as nearly like an 
equal as possible. For the primary group 
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is one where mutuality of relations is the 
essential characteristic. 

In the practical application of this prin- 
ciple, it is necessary to distinguish the 
prelinguistic stage, approximately three 
years, from the later period in which ar- 
ticulate speech gives the power to rea- 
son easily and makes a consciousness of 
self possible. This earlier period is im- 
portant as a foundation for the later life 
for then the foundations of later habits 
are laid down. It is not too much to say 
that the question of discipline need never 
arise, though it often becomes a serious 
problem. But an infant should not be 
directed to do things. Instead of being 
asked to take a bath he is bathed. He is 
not told to go to bed; he is put to bed. 
Although the early conditions play a 
large part, yet the difficulties are, for the 
most part, artificial and are traceable to 
certain misconceptions. We may men- 
tion two of them. 

First, there is an underestimation of 
the strength of infantile impulses and a 
corresponding overestimation of the 
strength of the powers of inhibition. A 
candle flame will draw a child’s hands 
into it dozens of times before the power 
to draw back is acquired. To expect 
“don’ts” and raps on the knuckles to in- 
hibit later impulses is to invite disap- 
pointment. Every sensory experience is 
a motor impulse of more or less power 
and it should be recognized that precept 
should await the years of linguistic com- 
petence. 

In the second place, there is a defec- 
tive theory of habit. Very young chil- 
dren can and do acquire habits, but obe- 
dience is hardly a habit; it is more prop- 
erly called an attitude, since it does not 
stand for any specific act, but rather rep- 
resents a general tendency toward a mode 
of acting toward a given person. Incul- 
cation of habits is perhaps wisely limited, 
so far as program is concerned, to routine 
acts and physical objects. It is more im- 
portant that the relation toward parents 
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and other adults be more generally con- 
ceived. 

And so, in the early years, it seems 
hardly desirable to use negative methods. 
The little animal can be carefully trans- 
ported and removed, adjusted and de- 
posited, with no expressed or implied dis- 
pleasure over the fact that he should have 
been elsewhere or done otherwise. Lov- 
ingly to overpower an infant, if neces- 
sary, is always possible and it will be 
sometimes helpful to consider him as a 
precious little animal with neither grati- 
tude nor principles, with little power to 
resist undesirable impulses, and incapable 
of deliberately doing anything that is 
serious enough to be the occasion for re- 
buke. A thoroughgoing mechanistic at- 
titude toward an infant has much to rec- 
ommend it and is a great aid to patience, 
for some adjustments have to be made 
not seven times, but seventy times seven. 

The whole situation alters when a child 
has learned to talk and when, in his talk- 
ing with himself, he acquires a concep- 
tion of his own and other personalities. 
Not that this happens with suddenness, 
but it does happen, and the attitude of 
respect and mutuality which belongs to 
the “primary relation” comes into its own 
when the dignity and respect with which 
a child is constantly treated result in a 
feeling of dignity and self-respect on his 
own part. 

This also has its negative side. Unless 
it is designed that the child should be- 
come servile and lacking in initiative, it 
is necessary to avoid the orders and com- 
mands which are appropriate only to in- 
feriors. That the child is inferior can 
easily be argued, but that he should con- 
sider himself inferior and that he should 
learn to take his purposes from another 
is not only not obvious but it would per- 
haps be denied in present day discussion. 
But the fatal beginning of commands and 
authoritative directions means inevitably 
a further excursion into threats and pen- 
alties and sometimes leads to a spineless 
type whose parasitic life bodes ill for sub- 


sequent efficiency. It sometimes leads to 
this result, but not always. At other 
times it produces rebellion and the nega- 
tive “bohemian” types whose variations 
from accepted standards are of no value 
either to himself or to any one else. 

It is surprising how easy it is to forego 
the autocratic regime and at the same 
time produce a disciplined character. It 
does not mean that the child is to be in- 
dulged and allowed to “do as he pleases.” 
Much of the confusion that results from 
making this point clear arises from the 
notion that there is no middle ground 
between the imposition of the will of the 
elder and the stronger and allowing the 
weaker and the less experienced to make 
decisions unaided. The cultural influences 
are so influential and so overwhelming in 
their prestige that it is always possible to 
recommend them within the desired limits 
and to insist on them if necessary without 
breaking the bond or destroying the in- 
timacy that belongs to a primary group. 

To be quite specific, it is necessary to 
conduct the life of a primary group with 
none of the methods of a formal institu- 
tional organization if the character and 
value of the primary group be main- 
tained. This means the absence of per- 
sonal authority, commands, obedience, 
threats, penalties, punishment and sub- 
mission, for to resort to these is to insti- 
tutionalize the family and to clog the - 
feed-pipe by which the ideals of the group 
are to reach the heart of the child. And 
there is a more excellent way. 

The vagueness and indefiniteness of 
the hereditary tendencies of children 
make them relatively easy to modify. 
There are no fixed instincts which have 
to be modified. There is, rather, the 
powerful urge to deserve approval and 
seek companionship. And the price a 
child will pay for these rewards is con- 
formity with any cultural formulation. 
Personality is an organization of the so- 
cial attitudes and the social attitudes are 
defined, always, by the others who stimu- 
late and who respond. No child will feel 
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critical toward the ritual or the dogmas of 
his ancestral religion in the absence of a 
competing and conflicting influence. We 
have already raised the question of the 
right of a parent to decide for a child. 
This is not the question. If the parent 
is in doubt about the truth or value of 
the formulation it will be possible to leave 
the question open and to allow the child 
to decide for himself later according to 
the way in which he can work out his 
formulations for himself. What we are 
discussing is the method by which the 
accepted and important principles can 
successfully be made an integral and 
powerful part of the personality of the 
child. And even admitting that there are 
subjects which are in transition and on 
which the parent may not wish to be dog- 
matic or wherein he feels that the child 
should be allowed his own liberty, yet 
there surely remains a body of teaching 
concerning which it would be wasteful to 
allow the child to feel his way by trial 
and error. There is the code of courtesy, 
the beauty of fine manners, the initial 
and subsequent attitudes about sex and 
many more. Concerning these it is a 
duty to teach as well as we know how. 

The secret of control is to be found 
in the attractiveness of the group to 
which the child belongs, the intensity of 
the group consciousness, the espirit du 
corps and the strength of the morale. The 
first of these is given. The child is al- 
ways attracted to his family group unless 
by unwise negative treatment he be alien- 
ated. His family may not really be the 
best family, but it is his and he yearns 
to be loyal to it. Group consciousness 
arises, to some extent, in the normal fam- 
ily experience but it is well to attempt 
to increase this consciously, with recital 
of family history, transmitting family 
traditions, teaching concerning worthy 
ancestors, celebrating family festivals 
and employing acceptable and attractive 
family rituals. 

Morale is a feeling of confident assur- 
ance in the success of the endeavors of 
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a group and this is not difficult to culti- 
vate. The best of us have our moments 
of self-doubting, and children more than 
they confess. If, in addition to the in- 
dividual encouragement, there is the con- 
viction of the worthiness and ultimate 
success of the family group, a source of 
strength and support is gained which is 
beyond price. 

The pride of a son in his father is the 
result, in no small part, of the standing 
which the father is believed to have in 
the eyes of the community. Family dis- 
cipline-in the modern world is easier if 
the elders have prestige. But the relation 
is such that many of us can stand rather 
well with our children for a number of 
years before they discover how ordinary 
and commonplace we are. And by the 
time they have found us out we can have 
started them well along on their way! 

It is the conviction of the writer that 
the crying need in the modern family is 
discipline. The earlier meaning of the 
word has been largely negative. The new 
methods must be positive. We must lead 
our children to be self-respecting Ameri- 
can children, scorning a mean act, afraid 
only of dishonor and loyal to the best 
traditions we know. In order to achieve 
this result we must avoid as the plague 
those repressive and punitive measures 
which produce either shadowy echoes on 
the one side or destructive nonconformity 
on the other. We need creative souls. 
Our children should make an advance 
upon our own achievements. But before 
this is possible, they need to come up to 
the point we have reached. 

Culturally, the family is a medium for 
transmitting the best in the life of the 
past to the citizens of the future. Our 
methods for doing this have been tradi- 
tionally very unsound. The results are 
seen in the access of juvenile delinquency 
but infinitely more in the unhappiness of 
those whose sorrow no one knows. If we 
can learn the secret of it we shall have 
done something to bring in a happier and 
a wiser world. 
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ORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING of the child in the 
home is one of the fundamental prob- 
lems confronting American Jewry today. 
There was a time when people conceived 
of character as something that concerned 
itself essentially with the development of 
the attitudes of children or adults to a 
few general ideas, such as mercy, justice 
and honesty. It was felt that the cultiva- 
tion of these attitudes was a separate and 
distinct task that could be cared for apart 
from the ordinary daily activities in 
which the individual engages. More and 
more we are coming to realize that all the 
responses we make in our daily affairs 
affect our character. We can achieve 
definite results along the lines of moral 
and religious training to the extent that 
we may guide the responses in desired 
directions. 

The institution in which the child 
spends a good deal of his time necessarily 
has a splendid opportunity to develop his 
character, since in that institution the 
child is making most of his responses. If 
we bear in mind that outside of the twen- 
ty-five hours a week which the child 
spends in the public school, and the few 
hours in the Jewish school, the rest of his 
time is divided between the home and the 
street, we will appreciate how; from the 
point of view of time alone, the home 
becomes a most important factor in the 
moral and religious training of the child. 
We should further remember that the 
quality of the experiences that the child 


undergoes in the home is often such as 
to count for more than those which he 
undergoes in the school. Significant fam- 
ily events—births, weddings, Bar Mitz- 
vahs, confirmations, graduations, the se- 
curing of position and honor in life—are 
all celebrated by the family. These ex- 
periences and the emotions accompanying 
them count a good deal for the develop- 
ment of the child. It matters much, 
therefore, whether the parents are intel- 
ligently Jewish, open-minded, yet critical 
of the past and hopeful of the future and 
whether they are prepared to guide their 
children with a sure and steady hand. 

What is the Jewish home doing for 
the moral and religious training of the 
child? 

The traditional Jewish family life is 
probably too well known to the student 
of Jewish history to require detailed de- 
scription. It may not be amiss, however, 
to describe briefly the type of Jewish 
family life that is still current among 
orthodox Jews in the cities of large 
Jewish population in America. Tradition 
holds sway more in the concrete than in 
the abstract. Few orthodox Jews are 
much concerned over theoretical discus- 
sions that might be introduced in the 
home by questions raised by the children. 
The life that is current exercises a re- 
ligiously educative influence. 

Religion and morals are concretely re- 
flected through many observances, cus- 
toms, ceremonies, attendance at services, 
prayers in the home and the like. In ex- 
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tremely orthodox homes, the child is 
taught to recite prayers in the morning 
upon arising and in the evening before 
going to bed. Grace is recited before and 
after meals. All the Jewish holidays are 
celebrated in the home. These often re- 
flect elaborate ceremonials, such as the 
beautiful Passover Seder or the building 
and the decoration of the succah for the 
feast of Tabernacles. The festival of 
Hanukkah, so attractive and appealing to 
the young, with the lighting of the can- 
dies, the playing of trendle games, the 
receiving of gifts, the singing of cheerful 
songs, all contribute to the Jewish atmos- 
phere in the home. Every Friday evening 
and Sabbath morning are made real events 
for the child. In the evening the mother 
blesses the Sabbath candles ushering in 
Queen Sabbath. The special prayer of 
Kiddush, sanctifying the cup of wine, is 
chanted. The courses especially prepared 
for the Sabbath meals are enjoyed. 
Beautiful zemiorth or special chants are 
sung. While the day is one in which a 
number of prohibitions prevail, it is, 
nevertheless, filled with joy and gladness. 
The fact that Sabbath observance is often 
enforced in the orthodox home, in spite 
of the fact that it results in two days of 
rest for the head of the household, im- 
posing a real economic sacrifice upon him, 
helps to impress the child with the ser- 
iousness with which his father takes his 
religion. 

Such a home has Jewish books, some 
Jewish pictures, and often enough reflects 
in a small way the Jewish activities of the 
larger Jewish community. It includes at 
least one or two charity boxes for spe- 
cifically Jewish purposes, it probably re- 
ceives a Yiddish paper daily and possibly 
one Jewish-English weekly. It is often 
visited by men and women of the syna- 
gogue who are concerned with the re- 
ligious interests of the local community. 

While the above is a description of a 
type, it should, of course, be understood 
that within the type of life described there 
will be many variations, some in the di- 
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rection of greater intensity of Jewish liv- 
ing, others in the direction of lesser in- 
tensity. However, the interesting thing, 
from our point of view, is not the specific 
customs and observances present in the 
home, but rather the attitude to life which 
is bound to develop in such surround- 
ings. Prediction is very difficult and pos- 
sibly, on a subject such as this, very dan- 
gerous. The results may be, however, 
that the children will develop that feeling 
of certainty which is a source of comfort 
to all people who have definite moorings. 
If they do not themselves know what is 
right and what is wrong, there is at least 
a feeling on their part that there is be- 
hind them a long and rich tradition that 
does. This tradition is not in doubt. It 
says “Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not” 
and certainly the parents of the children 
and, even more, their grandparents, re- 
flect in their lives the inner peace and 
quiet of such certainty. 

It would be unfair, however, to con- 
clude that this might be the only possible 
result. In view of the fact that such 
ways of life are becoming more and 
more infrequent in this country, the chil- 
dren who come in contact with the world 
outside too often sense great conflict in- 
stead of enjoying the peace and serenity 
that might be derived from the comfort 
of certainty. 

For it should be pointed out that some 
of the basic attitudes which children de- 
velop in the home are accompanied by 
much feeling. When feeling is deep, it 
is often more powerful than intellect in 
determining later action. If a certain at- 
titude is developed and a great deal of 
feeling accompanies its development, an 
important problem arises as to whether 
this attitude will be a force for good or 
for evil. It is likely to be a force for 
good, if, after the emotional experience 
accompanying the attitude has gradually 
faded away, a strong intellectual justifi- 
cation comes to take its place. One of 
the difficulties with some of our ortho- 
dox homes is that they are not always in 
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a position to judge which attitudes are in- 
tellectually justifiable and which are not. 
Thus an intellectual justification for the 
attitudes which they developed does not 
always come to take the place of the 
faded emotion. It may be pointed out, 
however, that many such homes send 
their children to weekday Jewish schools 
after public school hours, where pre- 
sumably teachers, principals and Jewish 
educators are in a better position to eval- 
uate these attitudes, especially as they are 
related to customs and ceremonies, to 
the mores of the group. 

A second type of family I should like 
to call the “Transitional Type.” It gen- 
erally represents parents who, having 
strayed from the traditions of their fa- 
thers, have not yet found a new outlook 
definitely satisfying to them that could 
take the place of the old ways of life 
which they have long ago given up. 

In such a home ideals of philanthropy 
may be accompanied by occasional attend- 
ance at the synagogue or the temple. It 
may include the celebration, to some ex- 
tent at least, of Hanukkah, Purim, Pass- 
over. It may reflect a favorable attitude 
to Bar Mitzvah or to confirmation. In 
spite of such observance, the children in 
such a family undergo a feeling of con- 
stant uncertainty. If they are sent to a 
religious school, the attitude at home 
does not reflect that interest on the part 
of the parents which is necessary in order 
to develop in the children a really favor- 
able and positive attitude to Jewish learn- 
ing and to the ideals for which the Jewish 
school stands. 

In such homes no attention is paid to 
the regular attendance of the children at 
school. No interest is reflected in their 
learning and the only interest of the pa- 
rents seems to be concentrated on whether 
the children form the “right” social con- 
tacts in the religious school. Although 
the head of such a family will often be 
among those who profess that religion 
traditionally conceived is the be all and 
end all of Judaism, his attendance at 
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services is extremely rare. Naturally the 
children cannot possibly take his attitude 
too seriously. Along with the possibility 
that they will associate some Jewish tra- 
ditions with their home, there is also the 
possibility that they will learn that it is 
very well indeed to profess religion since 
such profession requires few obligations 
from its adherents. 

Another type of family life may be 
described by the phrase “Philanthropic 
Family.” The adjective would indicate 
that the Jewishness of the family is es- 
sentially displayed through philanthropy. 
This type may often be recognized by such 
current phrases as “I am a Jew at heart. 
I need not observe Jewish customs. I 
need not send my children to a Jewish 
school. I am a liberal.” In the home 
of such people there is little consciousness 
on the part of the children that they be- 
long to a distinct group, religious or 
ethnic; yet such a consciousness is only 
too often forced on the children, when 
they grow up, by their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors. The child is then not only deprived 
of a great experience, namely, contact 
with a rich social heritage, but his whole 
character is endangered. He is on the 
way to undergoing a gradual process of 
character disintegration. He cannot be 
himself. The problem of anyone born 
into a minority group is how to be him- 
self without false pride and without re- 
flecting feelings of inferiority. More 
basic than any specific moral or religious 
training is this general aspect of character 
which affects the whole personality. Spe- 
cific, moral and religious responses will 
no doubt depend, to a great extent, upon 
whether the individual enjoys at least the 
basic peace which may be derived from 
being whole. The person who lacks this 
wholeness is bound to be conscious of a 
subtle form of hypocrisy in which he 
knows in his heart of hearts that he is 
untrue to himself. 

Since every child is born into a distinct 
home, a recognition of such distinctness 
is in itself basic to moral and religious 
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training; the failure to appreciate such 
distinctness is the root of the trouble in 
those people whom we would consider as 
suffering from a divided self or from 
an inferiority complex. 

Another type of home that is emerging 
is the “Reform Jewish Home.” Here 
something akin to a gradual process of 
revitalization has begun. Jewish cus- 
toms and ceremonies have been reintro- 
duced. Parents whose attendance at tem- 
ple used to be very infrequent go there 
regularly to attend a Friday evening serv- 
ice occasionally accompanied by the chil- 
dren. In many homes the Kiddush cere- 
mony is observed on Friday evening and 
a short service is conducted at the table. 
The Hanukkah candles are lit during the 
eight days of the festival. Gifts are sent 
to the poor on Purim and the children 
joyously mask and celebrate the escape of 
the Jews of Persia. The Passover Seder 
is conducted at home or the family is 
brought to a temple Seder. In short, a 
definite effort is made to induct the child 
into the life of a religious group and to 
attach him to a definite religious institu- 
tion—the temple. The children of such 
homes are usually sent to a one day a 
week school. Observances are fewer 
than in the orthodox homes and the at- 
titude to them less fixed. However, the 
child is given a feeling of belonging to a 
group which is referred to, not as a na- 
tionality, but as a historic religious com- 
munity. 

These are merely types with which the 
writer is familiar. It is understood, how- 
ever, and the reader should always re- 
member, that these types shade into each 
other so that it is difficult at times to say 
where one type ceases and another be- 
gins. The tendencies, however, reflected 
in these descriptions are, we believe, on 
the whole sufficiently typical of the pres- 
ent day situation. It remains for me now 
to describe one more type which I believe 
summarizes the attitude of a growing 
number of the younger American Jews. 
We may refer to them as the “National- 
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ist Religious Family,” since they repre- 
sent an effort at a synthesis between the 
nationalist and the religious ideals in 
Jewish life. 

In most of the nationalist Jewish homes 
customs and ceremonies are observed. 
They are regarded, however, not as in- 
junctions, as biblical or talmudic com- 
mandments which must be observed, but 
rather as folkways—mores which are a 
part of the culture of the group. This 
culture, it is contended, is essentially, in 
the cases of the Jewish people, a religious 
culture; it is pointed out, however, that 
it includes a great many other elements 
that are usually not called religious, such 
as art and music and secular literature— 
in short, the culture of a nationality. This 
group insists that essentially the culture 
of this nationality is religious in that it 
concerns itself primarily with the mean- 
ing of life and with the quest of the ideal. 
Their conception of religion may not al- 
ways be the traditional one. A studied 
effort may even be made to keep away 
from the young child any undue em- 
phasis on supernaturalism or any con- 
ception of the diety which is anthropo- 
morphic. (God will come to mean to the 
child in such a home an ideal to strive 
for, an idea summarizing the highest 
values in life. He will represent not an 
explanation of how the universe came to 
be or a description of reality which is 
essentially the task of science, but an 
aspiration, a hope. Specifically, the con- 
ception will be reflected in a wholesome 
assumption of responsibility for improv- 
ing conditions as they are and thus for 
bringing about the reign of the ideal. It 
will reflect the faith that ultimately the 
worth while values of life—our hopes, 
ideals and aspirations—will be realized. 

In such homes, children are not given 
the moral and religious training given in 
the orthodox homes. They do not feel 
that they are bound to a very definite con- 
ception, fixed and unchangeable. On the 
other hand, they escape the feeling of 
being children of the “children of transi- 
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tion” without any hopes and without any 
traditions. They get to feel that they 
are a part of a tradition, a long, a rich, 
a many-colored tradition, full of human, 
cultural, esthetic values, reflecting the 
beauty which always accompanies human 
beings searching for the true and the 
good. 

In such a home there is a Jewish en- 
vironment that is not incompatible with 
the forces outside. The Jewish knowledge 
of the child, through conversation with 
the parents and with the teacher, is often 
related to general knowledge. There are 
many family gatherings on the occasion 
of Friday evening or on Jewish holidays, 
to which the child will, in later years, look 
back with a feeling of warmth and with 
a glow of satisfaction. The home shows 
some bookcases with Jewish books, in 
Hebrew and in English, for adults and 
for children. Its magazine rack has 
Jewish newspapers and magazines be- 
side the general newspapers and maga- 
zines. Its walls are decorated with Jew- 
ish designs and have, if the economic 
conditions of the family permit, works of 
Jewish artists, pictures of Jewish places, 
scenes of Jewish interest. Even its table, 
as in the orthodox home, expresses its 
Jewishness through characteristic Jewish 
dishes prepared for holiday occasions, an 
old custom perhaps not easily understood 
by strangers but well calculated to impress 
itself upon the young and, unless my 
psychology is wrong, well founded in 
original nature and fully in harmony with 
the laws of learning. The group activi- 
ties of such a family offer opportunity 
for moral and religious education of the 
finest sort. 


For what does moral education mean, 
if not learning through group living? An 
individual alone on a desert island can be 
neither moral nor immoral. Morality en- 
ters when we concern ourselves with the 
lives of other human beings. And if I 
am not mistaken, religion also concerns 
itself essentially with the life of human 
beings. Moral and religious education 
are not a separate education, but essen- 
tially aspects of all education. Our char- 
acter is largely dependent on what we do 
and on how we feel about it when we 
do it. Assuming that we are free to ex- 
press ourselves, as we often are in the 
family life, we have the opportunity to 
develop good character. What we need 
is to give the child a fair chance to live 
in an intelligent family group in which 
the right responses which he makes will 
be properly rewarded by the approval of 
the rest of the group. 

Jewish education in America has been 
neglected for a generation. In its effort 
to retrieve what it has lost, it has in re- 
cent years paid attention to the young 
and has tended to neglect the adults. 
However, we are paying the penalty for 
neglecting adult Jewish education, when 
we see how unprepared our young people 
are to assume the responsibilities of 
Jewish parenthood. Perhaps one of the 
most constructive tasks for American 
Jewish educators in the next twenty-five 
years is the education of the younger 
adult group of American Jewry. Such 
education will make it possible for the 
more wholesome types of Jewish family 
life to develop and to contribute their 
share not only to a spiritual American 
Jewry but to a spiritual America. 
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S THE TRAIN bearing us slowly 
across two prairie states impercep- 

tibly neared its destination, it was ob- 
vious that the occupants of the chair car 
grew more and more restless with every 
stop to take on or unload express. Most 
of the men in the car were, from their 
appearance and conversation, traveling 
salesmen. One, a typical American, alert, 
clean-cut and energetic, presently en- 
gaged me in conversation, in the hope of 
relieving the tedium of a Saturday after- 
noon wasted on the train. There was no 
doubt about the topic that lay uppermost 
in his mind. For the three ensuing hours, 
this typical traveler poured out the story 
of his home and his children, their habits, 
interests and diversities of personality, 
their school progress and problems, de- 
tailed plans for their next two summer 
vacations and for their future education. 
Here, I thought, is an illustration of 
the fatuity of making generalizations 
either about the break-up or the solidarity 
of the American home and family. We 
read of the lack of “shared points of view 
and interests” between parents and child, 
husband and wife. We read that the child 
has ceased to be, for the parent, an “in- 
timately experienced personality.” We 
note that “meaning should be restored to 
family life.” We hear that substitutes, 
such as clubs and playgrounds, have taken 
the place of the congenial play or com- 
munity of interests which should be a 
part of home life. With this din in our 
ears abou’. the family, it is hardly worth 


while to expect to make ourselves heard, 
if we do not agree with the modern de- 
tractors of family life. 

Their attention is, without doubt, 
caught by the disagreeable features of 
modern life. They see the pictures drawn 
by individuals who deal directly with 
problem situations in homes and who 
tend to become pessimistic because of 
their constant contact with abnormal 
home life. The main body of American 
homes remains comparatively unnoticed 
because the tenor of life in these homes 
is sufficiently even and smooth running to 
make them inconspicuous by their lack 
of glaring faults. 

Let us set down some of the factors 
that have made or are making for in- 
tegration or its opposite in family life. 
Before we can balance the account of the 
present day family we should agree as to 
the reasons for its existence. 

First, the family has developed in re- 
sponse to a biological need. The prolonga- 
tion of human infancy increasing further 
as civilization advances, has surrounded 
the sex relation with values that other- 
wise would have no being. Again, the 
family has arisen in order that the rear- 
ing of children may take place under as 
favorable circumstances as possible. And 
finally, it provides a setting in which the 
child may prepare himself emotionally for 
the establishment of another family and 
learn how to adjust himself to a larger 
world. 

Dr. Adolph Meyer has called our age 
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a period of speeded-up evolution rather 
than of revolution. At the door of the 
machine age may be laid many charges 
resulting from the centrifugal influences 
of modern life on the family. It is trite 
and unnecessary to call attention to the 
fact that before the large cities had be- 
come large by absorbing one-half of the 
population, industries centered in the 
home. We cannot help deploring, on 
some scores, the excellent possibilities for 
home education that vanished with the 
spinning-wheel. When practically all the 
products used in the home were the out- 
growth of family life, there was no doubt 
about the geographical compactness of the 
family. 

But is compactness necessary to the 
primary purposes of family life? The 
pleasure which is derived from spacious- 
ness and freedom, even on a small scale, 
is evident from the surprisingly large 
proportion of families that continue to 
dwell in separate houses. Any flat dweller 
can testify to the irritations that arise 
from too close contacts with one’s family 
or one’s neighbors. Is physical presence 
necessary to a feeling of spiritual com- 
munion? May not the home life of an 
earlier day have been inferior in this re- 
spect to that of the present? Throughout 
the long winter months, over a large por- 
tion of the American scene, the family 
was forced into close quarters, huddling 
around the fireplace in kitchen or living 
room. No large numbers, certainly, had 
the privileges of a room alone, other than 
as a place the very thought of whose 
icy, dead-cold air and frigid sheets was 
so repellent as to congeal the sturdiest 
toes and hearts. Was there always com- 
radeliness and emotional satisfaction to 
be found in this group around the fire? 
Our own common sense and experience 
tells us that the emotional life of two 
individuals at least, the child in the home 
and the maiden aunt who has escaped 
from the necessity of accepting her broth- 
er’s hospitality, has not necessarily been 


impoverished or spoiled by a release from 
the confinement around a single hearth. 

There is much sentimentality in bewail- 
ing the mechanical contrivances that have 
simplified labor or taken it out of the 
home. Who knows how many boys ran 
away from home in the eighties, rather 
than face the ordeal of the carpet tack 
puller, that demon in humble guise which 
ruined spring and fall? It is a wonder 
that any boy who lived through many 
recurrences of such a futile uprooting and 
restoring process ever had the courage to 
embark on a venture as the head of a 
family. 

In another controversy, that about the 
automobile and leisure time, we may take 
the side of Stuart Chase, whose pessi- 
mistic picture of an American Sunday is 
so graphically given in Men and Ma- 
chines, or we may incline to the view of 
Karl de Schweinitz in Family Life To- 
day, who sees in the modern leisure ac- 
tivities of the family a distinct force for 
betterment. 

Thus Mr. Chase sees a summer Sun- 
day in America: 

Some forty millions of people are being car- 
ried by a machine at thirty miles an hour, past 
Goodrich tire signs and Travelers’ Rests; and 
anon creeping in single line at one mile an 
hour to the escarpments of bridges, ferries, tun- 
nels and bottle-neck highways in a steamy sweat 
of oil and dust. Millions are eating the inev- 
itable steak or chicken dinner at the inevitable 
blowsy roadhouse, while the gin gurgles into 
the Canada Dry, the radio drowns the engulf- 
ing of the canned tomato soup, and Jim and 
Ethel essay the Black Bottom. Ten millions 
are seated in the dark watching a personable 
young woman alternately mislay and recover 
her virtue for six thick rolls of celluloid. For 
some hours of the day, practically the entire 
population of the Republic disappears under 
something in the nature of 60,000 tons of wood 
pulp, to the accompaniment of a noisy if not 
positively sanguinary struggle between the 
younger generation as to which has prior right 
to Mutt and Jeff. 

Much of this has been made possible 
by the automobile, but the amusements of 
an earlier day were not so idyllic, after 
all. Mr. de Schweinitz contrasts the 
stuffy, stodgy small town front porch 
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atmosphere of yesterday, where the 
broadest outlook was limited to the af- 
fairs of one’s neighbors and where the 
narrowness of the physical environment 
seemed almost automatically to limit the 
thoughts and interests of the individuals 
in the community, with the breadth of ex- 
perience, the freedom of movement and 
the enlargement of interests characteristic 
of today. 

Surely the range of interests opened 
to the entire family by the possession of 
an automobile is great enough to offset 
the problem of which member of the fam- 
ily shall have the car tonight! The sum- 
mer of 1930 was a poor one for summer 
resorts, but a good one for tourist camps. 
American families, in numbers that could 
not frequent summer resorts even if they 
so chose, can now pack up and see parts 
of the country that only a few years ago 
would have been as inaccessible to them 
as China. The results of such trips are 
of course dependent on the family and 
the characteristics of its individual mem- 
bers. Some families are enriched and 
brought together by enjoying beautiful 
scenery, experiencing laughable hard- 
ships, weathering minor ills in common. 
A college boy who hiked across three 
states this summer, in order to join his 
father, mother and sister on a camping 
trip, must have felt that he would derive 
much value from family associations, as 
he turned down other vacation possibili- 
ties. In another case, a father and mother 
who had made many sacrifices in order to 
make possible for their son two weeks at 
a boys’ camp, found him dwelling 
throughout the following winter not on 
his experiences at the truly admirable 
camp, but on the happenings and experi- 
ences enjoyed by the whole family on 
their automobile trip together. 

The whole question of the use of 
leisure time and the influence of the auto- 
mobile is one in which it is easy to be- 
come embroiled in argument. However, 
though less conspicuous, there may be 
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as many family picnics beside a brook or 
alake where the children can wade and 
build dams and their elders can absorb 
freshness and variety to tide them 
through the next week in office, factory 
or kitchen, as there are parties eating 
steak or chicken dinner at hot and jazzy 
taverns. Many children who formerly 
would have had no access to a lake now 
learn to skate and swim; and some of 
them at least, by reason of the tastes 
formed in this way, turn down the movie 
for the ski-meet, and the dance hall for 
the diving board. On a question on which 
the habits of a large number in the lo- 
cality with which one is familiar obtrude 
upon one’s notice, it is not strange that 
a point of view developed in metropolitan 
areas should be accepted as characteristic 
of the country at large. 

Although modern life in large city or 
small town is quite different in its super- 
ficial aspects from life several generations 
ago, nevertheless these changes may not 
mean that the members of the family no 
longer have any respect for or joy in 
their homes. We have only to watch 
street cars or the subway at the evening 
rush hour to see how eagerly people 
hurry to the relaxation and_ essential 
friendliness of home. We have only to 
drive through street after street of any 
city, after dark, to see any number of 
homes in which the family is gathered 
around the floor lamps, which in the last 
decade have come to brighten every cor- 
ner of the American home. 

With the floor lamps, another phase of 
change appears before us. If there were 
no other indication of interest in home 
life than the amount of advertising that 
is directed at the home, we should be in- 
clined to be suspicious of those who see 
in the home an outworn institution. 
Whence comes the money for this adver- 
tising, unless people are really interested 
in enjoying their homes? The number 
of persons who in the winter read seed 
catalogs and who later delve in vegetable 
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or flower gardens is testimony to the fact 
that many families still find a garden a 
“lovesome spot.” Why the multiplica- 
tion of periodicals on every hobby and 
specialty under the sun? Where are they 
read but in the home? Surely we have 
only to look at those that lie forlornly 
on tables in clubs to know that here is 
not a clientele capable of supporting such 
an array. And, when we stop to think 
of it, the readers of magazines in public 
libraries are likely to be those forlorn, 
drab, unfortunate individuals who have 
no homes to go to! , 

To be sure, radios and curtains, rugs 
and electric ice boxes, books and soap, do 
not make homes. But the pictures that 
lead us to buy and use these objects do 
not seem utterly unreal or glaringly false. 
We are not so familiar nowadays with 
the family scene that depicts the mother 
or father reading aloud, while all the 
children cluster round. Perhaps this is 
because we are no longer dependent on 
one or two inadequate lamps. Each mem- 
ber of the family is reading in his own 
corner. 

We may not agree that the barrage of 
advertising has resulted in any great 
strides in the taste of American people. 
But even here, there is observable a crav- 
ing for beauty in everyday life, crude as 
its satisfactions are. If our period rooms 
are ridiculous, they seem one degree bet- 
ter, perhaps, than that nightmare of hor- 
rors, an American parlor of the nineties, 
complete with plush-covered rolling pin 
and marble-topped table with its pale blue 
and untouched copy of Lucile. Today 
there is at least a good reading light and 
easy chair. We do not make our homes 
comfortable and satisfying merely to 
leave them. If we complain that our chil- 
dren wish to be away from home an in- 
creasing amount of time as they grow 
up, let us ask ourselves if, after all, this 
is anything new or spectacular in youth? 

Our errors in judging the home life 
of the past have been like those errors we 
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permit to creep in when we examine our 
own childhood in retrospect. Just as we 
recall vividly certain glamorous incidents 
from our own past, so the instances in 
which literature and history have pictured 
for us the beautiful home life of another 
era are isolated and spectacular rather 
than typical. Alongside the bright and 
brave pictures of medieval life, of joust- 
ing and hunting and ribbons on the arms 
of loyal knights, let us remember the 
broken homes created by the pilgrimages 
and wars, from which the gleaming- 
armored fathers never returned. What 
scenes of broken family life can be con- 
jured up when we picture the families 
left alone on account of the impressment 
of men into military service. Today a 
charitable organization would help Pene- 
lope long before twenty years had 
elapsed. As we gaze on Ulysses through 
the mist of the years, his failure to get 
home becomes romantic rather than negli- 
gent. 

Even a fragmentary glimpse into home 
and family life at different periods of 
history makes clear that the home has 
not always been calm or happy, or emo- 
tionally or mentally satisfying. A glance 
into Puritan New England shows us con- 
ditions that cause us not to be surprised 
that so many young men left home just 
as soon as they were physically able and 
started west long before Horace Greeley 
gave his sage advice. The rigidity of 
a child’s life in the New England tradi- 
tion accounted for much bitterness of 
spirit when the love and sympathy of the 
parents did not underlie the formal code. 
It was traditional then for families to 
have “black sheep.” Today we recognize 
that many of these were merely the 
scapegoats of a society that baffled and 
thwarted their native impulses beyond all 
endurance. 

If we could see no other evidence of 
interest in home life, the heightening of 
interest in education in general and the 
trend toward a longer period of educa- 
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tion would imply a home life as a back- 
ground for such education. Although we 
may not agree that the present system of 
education is particularly satisfying, at 
least we are more and more insistent that 
our children have an education. While in 
1890 only one out of every ten children 
in their teens entered high school, now- 
days one out of every three attends high 
school and about 40 per cent of the chil- 
dren who enter first grade now graduate 
from high school. Surely this is evidence, 
not only of a better economic status for 
a large number of parents, but also of 
the tremendous interest of parents in their 
children. 

Despite the emergence of women from 
the home, women still go on marrying. 
The outcry that marriage is dying out is 
not supported by the marriage rate 
which, after the passing of the post-war 
slump, seems not to be on the decline. 
Those who marry wish children. If they 
cannot have children of their own, they 
make haste to adopt babies, as the long 
waiting lists of various child-placing 
agencies show. For every mother who 
prefers to delegate the care of her child 
to a nurse or teacher, there seems to be 
another who is aghast at the thought of 
losing the intimacy of those precious days 
when her child is still young enough to 
share with her his thoughts and fancies 
and experiences. 

Interest in childhood and in parent- 
hood, itself an implication of a desire to 
put an end to poor, ignorant and faulty 
methods resulting in unhappiness and 
confusion, is widespread and has not yet 
been proved ephemeral. The strength of 
the parent-teacher organization through- 
out the country is indicative of the needs 
and desires of homemakers for co-opera- 
tion in the big undertaking of rearing a 
family. In Minnesota alone eleven thou- 
sand persons, most of them homemakers, 
have, in the last five years, taken a cor- 
respondence course in the development 
and training of the child. 
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As we learn more about individual dif- 
ferences, we shall no longer be so con- 
cerned with the idea that the members of 
a family should invariably be alike. A 
wide divergence of interests there has al- 
ways been; now we find ourselves on 
the way to accepting these as desirable. 
Brothers and sisters may actually be more 
friendly on the new basis than on the 
old, when it was expected that they 
should have a peculiar and appropriate 
love for one another. When we become 
able to take for granted the fact that the 
child is not equipped at birth with love 
for his parents, we shall be building 
toward a more satisfying relationship than 
was possible under the old regime, in 
which the parent was sometimes sulky 
and resentful at his failure to impress 
upon his children a sense of their duty 
to love him. Children do love parents 
who use them wisely and graciously and 
who take pains to try to understand them. 
The feeling now developing between the 
two generations may be of more benefit 
to both than the traditional parent-child 
relationship. 

Whether the family is together or 
apart, whether work and play conditions 
necessitate absence from the roof-tree, no 
matter how much industrialism and ma- 
chines may change the conditions under 
which the family exists, there is a perma- 
nence and reality about the family rela- 
tionship quite above and beyond the 
physical conditions in which it may have 
originated. 

Too close proximity of the members of 
a family thrown entirely upon each other 
for stimulation and recreation may result 
in estrangement and a broken family 
quite as readily as physical distance or 
diversity of interests. The essence of a 
family, of home life, lies in sympathy 
and understanding. There are factors in 
life today which indicate the emergence 
of a more cordial, honest and happy kind 
of family than we have seen in the past. 
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A Buffer State in Social Expansion 


CHLOE OwlINcs 


Director, Social Hygiene Bureau, University of Minnesota 


S A COUNTRY we are so little re- 
moved from pioneer days that the 
buffer state in our early territorial ex- 
pansion needs little or no explanation. 
We know that it was land whose pos- 
session continuously shifted from person 
to person and whose ownership was not 
clearly defined for any long period of 
time. It was preémpted, so to speak, as 
a “claim,” first by one group and then by 
another, each group retaliating on the 
cther through struggles over its surface. 
These struggles included such activities 
as firing the grain or grass growing out 
of the land, obtaining, by strategy or out- 
right theft, the animals grazing on it and, 
at times, the actual hand to hand battle 
or the setting of mind against mind.* 
In our social expansion, one finds per- 
haps a series of “claims” which, accord- 


*Mary and John—the girl and boy. 

. .This mental contesting may be illustrated by 
the situation of a pioneer mother left alone for five 
days while the husband treked one hundred miles and 
back in his oxen-drawn wagon to have corn ground 
into meal and to secure other necessary supplies. On 
the third day of his absence, the mother and her 
brood of five little ones, which she kept constantly in 
her sight, were at the barn caring for the beasts. 
Suddenly, there appeared over the hillock a small 
group of Indians. The Indians entered the house be- 
fore the mother could reach it. When she arrived, 
they were ransacking the cupboards and_ drawers. 
They ate the last batch of corn bread. They dis- 
covered a jealously hoarded remmant of white flour. 
By sleee, One made known their desire that she 
make this into bread. i 

After several pans of biscuits had been baked and 
eaten by the Indians, only enough dough remained 
for one pan of biscuits. he mother stood in front 
of this pan and indicated her unwillingness to give 
it to them because her children needed it. The spokes- 
man wasted no sign language on the situation but spat 
into the pan. The family, until the father returned, 
had no corn meal mush or bread and no wheat flour 
in their diet. 


ing to his economic, religious, political or 
social philosophy, an individual would 
consider a buffer state. For instance, 
to use but one out of many illustrations 
in a few fields, these possible “claims” 
might include regulation of minimum 
wages and hours of work, religious in- 
struction in the public schools, the tariff, 
companionate marriage and child study. 

When we were so engrossed in terri- 
torial expansion, childhood was not an 
entity apart from the family but, on the 
contrary, an integral part of it. Just as 
the real regulators of wages, working 
hours, religious instruction and marriage, 
were the needs and opportunities of the 
particular famliy, so also were they the 
regulators of child life.” 

In this period of expansion, few rules 
and simple ones sufficed for bringing up 
boys and girls. Very definitely it was the 
family and the family alone who did the 
“bringing up.” The school as an insti- 
tution did not assume such responsibility. 
The school teacher of those days was em- 
ployed (hired they called it)—to impart 
information about the three R’s. The 
pioneer family would have scorned ask- 
tien to plied tm the of the woman 
who, on seeing snow fall on a morning, ex- 
claimed fervently: “Glory be to God! Glory be to God! 
We can go to church today! I can wear my fascin- 
ator.” She had no other head covering. To her and 
her neighbors, any woman “‘that prayeth or prophesieth 
with her head uncovered dishonoureth her head.” It 
would have been ridiculous in the eyes of pioneer 


= to wear a woolen fascinator on a warm, 
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ing the teacher to give character training 
to their children. Indeed it might easily 
be possible that the term “character train- 
ing,” had it been used, would have been 
regarded as a “high-falutin’ notion” and 
as having no relation to the hard facts of 
daily life. 

The church, as an institution, officiated 
at baptism, marriage and death. It had 
little more to do directly with “bringing 
up” the children than did the school. 
Such framed mottoes as “Heaven helps 
those who help themselves,” “Honesty is 
the best policy,” “Knowledge is Power,” 
“Mother, Home and Heaven,” illustrate 
the type of contribution of direct. school 
and church influence which was brought 
within the home. The child himself 
knew to whom he was responsible for his 
conduct. It is a fair statement to say 
that the parent of those days was not 
afraid to assume responsibility for his 
own acts and those of his children. He 
did not demand that the school or the 
church do his job for him. One cannot 
say, however, that this job was performed 
with broad knowledge of the facts of 
life. 

Now if there is to be social expansion, 
it is essential that science should make 
nature yield progressively of her laws 
and thus increase available knowledge. 
But surely, it is likewise imperative that, 
in this process of discovering new truths, 
we “hold fast that which is good” and 
that we be not too eager to give up that 
which we have “proved.” Otherwise we 
live in scientific confusion and chaos and 
not in a cosmos, Further, it is not scien- 
tific procedure to apply in turn each new 
“ism”’—even if labelled “scientific’”’— 
forthwith. 

Any individual, parents and educators 
included, who wishes to be something 
other than a simple animated organism 
which, for a brief period, occupies space 
on the earth’s surface, must utilize his 
God-given responsibility —call it bio- 
logically or any other “ogically” given if 
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preferred—to know the laws of life and 
of life processes and to understand them 
to the ultimate measure of his mental 
capacity. If he does not do this, he will 
not be a psychological, or a grown-up, 
adult. No individual, parent or teacher, 
who is less than a psychological adult can 
effectively educate others. He may be, 
and probably is, an “ismite.” 

There are persons who, when con- 
fronted with a life situation which is 
beyond either their capacity to under- 
stand or their willingness to exercise their 
thinking ability, call it “the will of God.’”* 

Again, there are persons who, under a 
similar situation, say: “We can do noth- 
ing because we may do the wrong thing. 
Scientists as yet have found no procedure 
that is sure in this situation.” In this 
instance, “pure science does not speak on 
this point” is simply substituted for the 
“will of God.” It does sound more “up- 
to-date.” One is tempted to wonder if 
the “pure” scientist sees, feels, touches 
and proves by scientific findings, those 
things which we call friendship, love, 
devotion, credit or business faith. They 
cannot escape the practice of these things. 

Surely the one excuse arouses pity for 
the individual as much as does the other 
and marks him as one of the living or- 
ganisms which is not seeking actively to 
assume its responsibility for individual 
decisions. The first situation is travesty 
on the spiritual principles of that Great 
Master who taught that sins of omission 
are equal to those of commission and that 
lukewarmness is a despised spiritual 
quality. In the radiance of the accom- 
plishments of the legion which-did-not- 
wait-to-be-told, the second case becomes 


8. Frances Wickes in The Inner World of Child- 
hood says: “To be psychologically adult one must have 
found an individual way of life as distinguished from 
a mere identification with collective standards. This 
does not mean a rebellion against the collective, for 
true individuation accepts the responsibility of the 
individual as part of the social order. This adult- 
hood implies a conscious control not only of the in- 
tellectual functions but of the emotional life, It in- 
volves an acceptance of the self and of the task which 
life is presenting, It is not a crystallized or com- 
pleted form but is a continuously evolving condition.” 

4. e g. brings home continuously a re- 
port card with “D’s,” 
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grotesque. A few names serve to indi- 
cate this type of legionnaire: Pasteur, 
deVries, Mendel, Binet, Edison, Bur- 
bank, Einstein, Bell, Wright brothers and 
the Curies. 

But what of Maryjohn? True, all 
parents and all teachers are not leaving 
everything to “God’s will” or to “pure 
science.” But those who do are included 
in what seems to be a present tendency 
for each to “work the claim,” which is 
Maryjohn, who becomes, in a very real 
sense, a buffeted and buffer state. 

A few illustrations will suffice to indi- 
cate this tendency. Advancement in 
teaching comes more rapidly to those in- 
dividuals who acquire new and further 
credits for university work. Prepara- 
tion of a master’s or a doctor’s thesis 
assumes increasingly more importance. 
As one teacher remarked : “How can the 
individual child and his needs be even 
seen when continuous study in a special 
field is exacted as the price of advance- 
ment which in turn carries preferred pro- 
fessional recognition and money com- 
pensation.” 

In this same school, a senior practice 
teacher speaks thus: 

In our lecture classrooms, we are required 
to read and are told to follow those writings 
which tell us that the aim of the teacher should 
be to meet the need of each individual child. 
We enter the practice classroom. We note the 
urgent little hands raised for explanations. Our 
recommendation as a teacher, when we finish 
our training, does not depend on our ability 
to relieve those troubled looks or in answer- 
ing the questions which push up those small 
hands. It depends completely on our ability to 
push through in one day the particular block 
of work assigned to it. 

Maryjohn, perforce, accumulates un- 
answered questionings. 

A crucial day arrives, a scarlet “F” ap- 
pears on the report card which inevitably 
must be seen by the parent. If it is the 
“will-of-God” parent, he will say, in 
effect and in the presence of Maryjohn, 
“God made him dumb. I cannot change 
God’s will.” This is, of course, an ex- 


cuse—it cannot be dignified by the term 
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“faith in God”—for not assuming re- 
sponsibility for whatever help Maryjohn 
needs in order to attain his self-respect 
and his rightful place among his fellows. 
The “pure science” parent in this par- 
ticular situation may insist on a mental 
test. He may keep hands off with the 
spoken “I can’t interfere with the school. 
They know.” The one blames God. The 
other puts the onus on science. Mean- 
while it may be that the “F” has no rela- 
tion to mental ability. It may be due to 
something in the classroom, the play 
field or the home relationship. Both 
parents sidestep the real question, and, 
because of their very negation, Maryjohn 
is buffeted back again to his confused 
misery. 

It is not only in the classroom that 
Maryjohn is a buffer. Would it were 
so! No, this buffet-statehood radiates 
through much of his social relationships. 

The vital question is: Does this buffer 
state constitute a “claim” which is being 
“worked” to the end of its most fruitful 
development or does the “work” provide 
an avenue satisfying the intellectual 
whims, the financial needs, the confused 
emotional gropings of parents, of teach- 
ers and of others who deal with the 
child? 

Today, in the face of the exploits of 
growing children, the reactions of parents 
and of officials of public and private in- 
stitutions, schools, courts, city, town and 
state boards, private civic organizations, 
religious leaders and commercial recrea- 
tion promoters, present a confused con- 
glomeration of reproaches, counter re- 
proaches, accusations and counter ac- 
cusations. 

These reproaches and accusations 
should be self-directed by each and every 
citizen—parents, teachers, social workers, 
religious leaders, court officials, city, town 
and state board members. Why do so 
many Maryjohns engage in wild and ex- 
travagant endurance contests? Why do 
they try to steal money from those who 
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have earned it? Why do they devise 
vari-colored ways of gaining adventure 
of every sort? Why? Because they 
have grown up as a buffer subjected to 
lack of co-ordinated action on the part of 
adults who are groping in confusion or 
perhaps not even groping but simply liv- 
ing in an amoeba-like placidity devoid 
even of groping or confusion. 

This confusion exists simply because 
many of the so-called adults are not 
adults either psychologically or spiritu- 
ally. Are they to blame? It is not ex- 
actly blame. It is rather a matter of 
compassion and regret that so many in- 
dividuals are passively negative in life. 
They choose—can one even call it choice? 
—or follow the line of conduct, with 
reference to Maryjohn, which requires 
the least mental and spiritual effort. Do 
they have three days of wrestling with 
their souls? Do they have three min- 
utes? Do they even have three seconds? 

Maryjohn is, in grave reality, a buf- 
feted and a buffer state and will continue 
so to be until parents and teachers arrive 
at psychological adulthood. This adult- 
hood can be attained only by willingness 
to seek and to face facts. 

Until that day comes, Maryjohn will 
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sense the lack of knowledge, of estab- 
lished order, of self-direction and of self- 
discipline in the acts and thoughts of 
those elders in whose hands society places 
his education, whether in the classroom 
or in the home. He will not know to 
whom, in truth, he is responsible. He 
may have the three R’s but he will lack 
the three S’s so essential in a child’s de- 
velopment,—stability, security, serenity. 
He will inevitably seek for himself the 
facts of life. He will learn many of 
them in the hard, cruel, yes, crude, school 
of undirected chance and hazard. In so 
doing, he will build up friendships, habits 
for his leisure time, methods for his 
work, and, what is of prime importance, 
attitudes which will probably produce in 
his life the same confusion which exists 
in the life of his elders. He will thus 
enter the “ismite” lists as a buffeter of 
the next generation of Maryjohns. 

Thus we are forced to the conclusion 
that all progressive ideas in educational 
methods and all the marvelous discoveries 
of science are of little avail toward the 
end of ordered living without personal 
responsibility for self-education and the 
development of what we commonly call 
character. 
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The Church and Family Unity 


PuHILLirs Enpicott Oscoop 
Rector, St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis 


I 


O SINGLE WORD need further 

be said to prove that family life is 
endangered by individualism. Like 
Stephen Leacock’s Nonsense Novel hero 
who “leaped upon his horse and rode off 
furiously in all directions,” family life 
is jeopardized by “scatteration.” It is 
far too axiomatic that the home is not 
what it used to be, and that blood-re- 
lated or marriage-related persons too 
easily grow dissociated both in inner loy- 
alty and outer activity. The “corner- 
stone of civilization” is granulating. The 
recognition of this disintegrative trend 
should be the terminus a quo of our 
thinking, not the terminus ad quem of 
our mental exercise. Let’s spend less 
time and energy arriving portentously at 
this sad realization and begin to work 
beyond this recognition with something 
more constructive than lamentation! 

It takes no sociologist to tell us that 
the home exists on the basis of mutual 
interests and that it is the losing of team- 
play-compelling conditions that has given 
individualism its ominous chance. “It 
takes a heap o’ (integrated) livin’ in a 
house to make it home”: no mere person- 
garage attains to homehood. Modern 
urban conditions, in particular, multiply 
specializing service stations for the sat- 
isfaction of individualistic whims. Ex- 
actly as he goes to the Automat, the city 
dweller (and to some degree, the rural 
person) may obtain ready-made entertain- 


ment, knowledge, civic benefits, excite- 
ment, sermons and delicatessen. Team- 
work is on the diminuendo. We play 
games less and become more unanimous 
bleacherites. We find less creative min- 
istration and more passive beneficiarism. 
We find fewer Atlas souls who feel it is 
normal and a privilege to get one’s shoul- 
ders under a burden of responsibility. 
Our civilization hectically plays up the 
opportunities for living “by your wild 
lone.” 

Family life is the primary area of mu- 
tual projects. Like charity, membership 
one of another begins at home. Great 
religions, particularly Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, define the ideal in terms so recip- 
rocal between persons that an adherent 
should no more think that the verb “to 
live” implies anything one can do to and 
by himself than he can think of playing 
tennis all alone. The church, one would 


think, should consistently and gloriously 


start all its methods and doctrines of ac- 
tion with emphasis on the family as the 
premise of all education. 

But the plain fact is that the church 
has far too frequently played into the 
hands of the individualist. Despite its 
“sound words” of our being members of 
one body, a family of God, one flesh by 
marriage and so forth, the usual parish is 
administered for individualists. Even 
“personal religion” gives the impression 
of character-in-itself as in vacuo. Preach- 
ing on social topics and duties to one’s 
neighbor is less popular than on that re- 
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lationship to God which is misconstrued 
as purely private. The church is alarm- 
ingly often misconceived as the institution 
from which the individual may derive 
insulate spiritual benefits, saving his own 
soul. 

Particularly is this individualism dan- 
gerous in the segregation of children 
from adults. The too frequent stratifica- 
tion of program gears worship to purely 
adult capacities and interests and erects 
for the boys and girls a practically ex- 
clusive alternative called the church 
school. We have age-grouped our Sun- 
day schemes. We have unwittingly cre- 
ated split loyalties in the average church. 
The difficulty of family unity in church 
life is almost insuperable. We are even 
told of church buildings which were built 
without any consideration of the possi- 
bility of their ever housing both the chil- 
dren and adults of the whole parish all 
together, so that now “there isn’t room 
for us to have the Sunday school attend 
when the congregation is present.” (Note 
the instinctive omission of family unity 
as the natural associative principle. “The 
congregation” is evidently childless?) 

No degree of success in creating an 
adult department of the Sunday school 
gives true family unity in church; the 
fact remains that the boys and girls take 
it for granted that their place is not “in 
the real service.” The Roman church has 
children’s masses, the Protestant churches 
make ventures in “junior churches,” and 
so forth, kindergartenized down and sub- 
stituted for participation in the actual 
whole-congregation worship taking place 
with the “real” choir, minister and house 
of God and its sacraments. The family 
pew is the great exception. And, worse 


than this, seriatim timing of church 
school and church worship works havoc 
with family solidarity in its church-going. 
The very time-table of seven churches 
out of ten forces a choice between school 
and worship for any family either nurse- 
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maidless or beyond easy walking dis- 
tance. 

I should like to quote from a chance 
letter on my desk: 


Evidently church and children don’t mix. At 
least we can’t seem to make them. I used to 
go to church regularly; played the organ for 
a time. My husband used to come with me. 
But that was before the children came. We 
live four miles from church, and Sunday school 
is at 9:30 hereabouts. We have no maid. This 
means that my husband would have to rouse 
up as early as any work day, take the children 
to Sunday school, wait for them and bring 
them home. It would then be too late to take 
me back. I have to stay at home to get the 
breakfast dishes done, the beds made and din- 
ner started, and he would have to play nurse- 
maid until noon, for we can’t force our six and 
eight year olds to stay through Sunday school 
and church, too. So what happens? We have 
a happy, leisurely, family time all together all 
day. Our Sundays are churchless, but our fam- 
ily is a family, undistressed by hurry and 
bother. Evidently church and children don’t 
mix,—so we choose the children. 


Now, admittedly, there are theoretical 
holes in this young mother’s argument. 
And, admittedly, your church, O reader, 
would have met her necessities. (?) Yet 
at a time when we can less than ever be- 
fore afford not to accommodate ourselves 
to our people’s convenience, because we 
have little authority to compel conformity 
to the time-table and administration which 
has “always” been ours, we are causing 
thousands of parents to consider church- 
going not a live hypothesis at all! It 
does no good to be outraged that should- 
be attendants will not twist their Sunday 
program around to meet our inherited 
schemes. It sounds undignified and piffling 
that we should change our timing of 
services for John Jones’ stereotyped alibi 
that he works so hard all the week that 
when Sunday morning comes he likes to 
lie abed an extra hour and then eat a late 
breakfast in slippers and dressing gown. 
But the plain and human fact is that if 
we are going to have John Jones and his 
family at church we must bend to that 
not-very-vicious plea. There may even 
be some justification for it, too, these 
fevered, nerve-fraying days of efficiency! 
No as-it-was-in-the-beginning standpat- 
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tism on official convenience can be valid: 
the church’s business is to serve its 
people. As Dean Hodges used to say, 
“A Christian has only one duty,—to be 
as obliging as possible under all circum- 
stances, even at some cost.” 

I do not blame the church school for 
the loss of family unity or of family re- 
ligion. In an address last spring, diam- 
etrically misquoted and thus attaining 
the honor of wide notice, I dared to 
challenge the dissociation between church 
school and the family pew, pleading that 
we abolish the cleavage wherever found. 
But the quick interest in the misquota- 
tion and its comfort, not in the defenders 
of the status quo ante, each rising to 
prove that his church was justified by its 
works, but in the inconvenienced, un- 
accommodated parents who said: “It’s 
time the churches knew that a part of our 
laxness is due to the fact that we can- 
not accept its time-table terms.” The 
fact that a minister asks all in his congre- 
gation who are the product of Sunday 
school training to raise their hands and 
gets a large response does not mean any- 
thing in view of the survey of its field 
made by the Chicago Council of Re- 
ligious Education which showed that at 
least 50 per cent of those having Sunday 
school training never got to church to 
raise their hands. 

Do we clearly face the fact that the 
problem of today’s non-churchgoer (40 
per cent of the average large town or 
city) is very largely yesterday’s Sunday 
school scholar who was lost by “the leak 
at the top” because the churches even then 
allowed the Sunday school to be an in- 
stitution by itself, unintegrated with the 
worship and work of adults? Small 
wonder, too, that the religious ideas of 
those leaked-away folk, now adult, 


crystallized at the adolescent level, so that 
now the clever, smart-to-be-tough school 
of the disillusionists makes them suave, 
pleasant pagans or that the cold facts of 
science leave them shocked, wistful, be- 
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wildered and still thinking that the church 
(into which they now never go) has no 
unscathed domain of authority. 


II 


It is not necessary to abolish the 
church school that the family pew may 
have its influence. It is only the mutu- 
ally exclusive alternativeness that de- 
serves abolishing. 

This article is no brief for one par- 
ticular plan of integration. Whether the 
boys and girls come to church when their 
parents come, sit with them and take part 
with them in worship, go out for their 
lessons while father and mother get 
taught their lesson from the pulpit and 
go home together when both lessons 
simultaneously close, or whether some 
other combination is locally preferable, 
makes little general difference. Which 
grades of children shall be in church 
every Sunday or after preliminary junior 
church training for the smaller children, 
the adaptation to Communion. Sundays, 
iestival services, explained Eucharists, 
young people’s services,—all these are 
parochial items to be worked out in the 
due way where there’s a will. Even the 
automatic objection that teachers cannot 
be enlisted if they must be absent from 
the sermon is not insuperable. Where 
there’s a major objective, there’s an un- 
selfish way. 

And for the believer in the Sacraments 
in the arrangement whereby the boy and 
girl communicants kneel beside their par- 
ents to receive there is gracious assurance 
that the unity of the family before God 
comes to its greatest potence. One of 
the graver aspects of the dissociated plan 
is the tradition that the Communion is 
only for adults when the most persua- 
sive of all encouragements to communi- 
cantship is the presence of the children. 
They look forward to the day when 
they too shall come into their birth- 
right in the family and the family of God © 
and they ask searching questions of non- 
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communicant parents who are then put 
on the defensive. 

Perhaps more children will bring par- 
ents to church than parents children. If 
so, Alleluia! “A little child shall lead 
them.” 

We are unconsciously led to be in- 
tellectualists, most of us; that is, we are 
led to rely upon clear understanding for 
educational influence, when we ought to 
realize that emotional contagion is more 
influential yet, particularly for children. 
The argument that church services are 
beyond the comprehension of boys and 
girls is therefore somewhat beside the 
point. Granted that somewhere in every 
service the boys and girls ought to find 
some clear and concrete word or act 
which is within the reach of their under- 
standing (and the average I. Q. of Amer- 
ica is what?) the main influence of church 
worship upon them will be by the archi- 
tecture, music and whole congregation. 
Worship is a corporate experience ; com- 
prehension is a lone experience. The 
lone experience should be framed by the 
corporate experience. Reasonable clues 
to the significance of our liturgies may 
not even be amiss for a large proportion 
of the grown-up congregation; boys and 
girls ‘will find them valuable, too. But 
the experience of the family unity before 
God as a part of the experience of the 
family of God unity on its larger scale 
will provide the children’s main satisfac- 
tion and spiritual enlargement. 


III 


In pastoral relationships the minister 
should deal more with the family unit 
than he generally does. His relationship 
is to indivisible home groups. He recog- 
nizes that personality is only as rich as its 
relatedness. As the Hebrew by his very 
name-system (that is Jussuf ben Lemuel 
of the Tribe of Mannasseh) declared that 
the father’s life is a part of the son’s life, 
so he connoted that no one is insulate 
but that being a child implied the parents 
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as a part of his being, that being a wife 
and mother implied the husband and child 
as a part of her being. The doctrine of 
the Trinity has homely analogy in the 
three that are one in the family. No 
pastor should be guilty of the heresy of 
family tri-theism; the three persons are 
one life. 

But we fail to work with family units ; 
we deal too exclusively with individuals. 
Despite our home departments and our 
parent-teacher dinners and our pastoral 
calls we have in practice geared our 
methods and concepts to individuals. One 
wonders what would be the result if a 
given clergyman made it a five-year ob- 
jective to serve family unity. How many 
prayer corners could he get established 
in his people’s homes, particularly if he 
worked through the boys and girls in the 
family pew, committing the projects to 
them and himself coming into the home 
for the dedication of that God’s corner 
when it was ready. Would any visit to 
that home thereafter be complete unless 
he had gathered the family at that shrine 
of home life and given thanks for its in- 
tegrity? The existence of such a family 
altar is standing incentive for beautifica- 
tion and use. Family prayers may even 
be restored about it! But, at any rate, 
the ministry of the church should be re- 
lated to it. 

Aids for home worship are eagerly 
used when provided. In one parish alone 
a simple, symbolic service for the light- 
ing of the Christmas tree was used in 
over a hundred homes. The Christmas 
créche interpreted the Christmas gifts to 
those families that year. How such ob- 
servances could be multiplied. Birthdays 
ought to be similarly observed. Are we 
providing birthday home services? They 
should be brief and honest and should tie 
into the customs of candle-lighted cake 
and birthday gifts. Holidays might be 
transformed into happy holy days by a 
five-minute recognition of God’s share in 
them. In almost every home Thanks- 
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giving Day has its traditional ritual ; its 
original affirmations reserve reaffirmation 


- God-ward. Fourth of July has a noble 


raison-d’etre behind its jubilant noise; 
it should not be incongruous to include 
fire-crackers, the unfurled flag and hymns 
of patriotic import in the one day’s ritual. 
Halloween has a folk-faith background it 
would not be false to assert in some re- 
lationship to All Saint’s Day. Is the 
church giving the hallowing hint? Is the 
church providing such little services? 
They would be services, truly! 

Are we taking boys and girls to wed- 
dings as much as we should? No mat- 
ter what the doubters say of their society 
aspects, of display and sometimes empty 
conventionality, most weddings are whole- 
some and idealistic and lovely. And the 
child should be given the privilege of 
witnessing the loveliest, that he may 
know homes are thus founded. If par- 
ents will take the trouble to interpret the 
fact that a wedding is performed by a 
minister, in God’s house, with all the 
dignity and solemnity that goes with right 
love, no child will remain unthrilled. 
Again the church and God will be related 
to family unity. 

Sex instruction is a plain duty. Par- 
ents cannot evade it. It is likewise plain 
that merely physiologic information is 
not enough. Lovers ought to give such 
data; idealists alone can give the full 
truth. Perhaps the minister may be pro- 
vided family opportunity to bring God 
into it. Is there any finer experience of 
the ministry than a family gathering be- 
fore the fire with the minister-friend in 
the circle when the father says: “Mother, 
the boys and I all want you to tell us 
what the church has as its ideal of sex. 
And after you’ve talked to us a bit, we 
want to ask you some questions.” So 
many salt-of-the-earth parents are so 
tongue-tied for fear they cannot articu- 
late their deepest emotions that they will 
frequently welcome the help of the church 
once they know it is proffered. 


And, oh, how greatly it pays when 
sorrow comes to a home that the minister 
should spend sympathy and time with the 
children there! And how seldom he does 
it! Our sins of omission are legion. Are 
they usually sins of the omission of cor- 
porate emphasis? 

IV 


What is written here is only intended 
as an initial challenge to habit. May our 
thinking go well beyond these few hints. 
Your church and your ministry may be 
able to prove its duty to family unity well 
done. But few of us have majored on it. 
There are diversities of operation but 
there should be the one spirit —of the 
family of God. 

Parents and children are perhaps the 
two or three gathered together whom 
Jesus had uppermost in his mind when 
he promised his presence in the midst. 
Is the church representing and enabling 
the presence? Shall the church recon- 
secrate itself to bring families to affirm: 


We desire to build our home on love, self- 
forgetful and God-centered. 

We desire to grow in fellowship with God 
and to share that fellowship with our children. 

We desire to take our part, and to encourage 
our children to take theirs in the life of the 
church, that the message of Christ may come 
to our generation with sincerity and strength. 

We desire to face fearlessly all intellectual 
problems, and to answer our children’s ques- 
tions truthfully and constructively. 

We desire to seek counsel from persons and 
books on problems that are beyond our ability 
to solve alone. 

We desire to cultivate for ourselves and our 
children friendships with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, knowing that only in this way 
can God’s family come true. 

We desire to encourage in our children the 
fullest development of their personalities, that 
each may be the best he can be, unlimited by 
our preconceived ambitions. 

We desire to play our full part in the bring- 
ing in of God’s kingdom and the doing of his 
will in the world, and to help our children to 
share in this work as their rightful heritage.’ 


Members-one-of-another. Together. In 
and through the church. God-ward. 


1. From “An Act of Consecration for Christian 
Parents,” the Department of Religious Education of 
the Episcopal Church. 
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URING THE PAST YEAR I have 
been conducting a case study of the 
relation of the minister to family and sex 
problems. A great deal has been written 
in this field recently, much of it perhaps 
the product of wishful thinking. In con- 
ducting the present study we tried to 
learn not what the ministers and churches 
ought to be doing, but rather what they 
actually are doing. 

The information originally gathered 
came exclusively from Unitarian min- 
isters, but through the co-operation of 
the Committee on Marriage and the 
Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches we were able to get informa- 
tion also from some fifteen or twenty 
ministers and churches of other denomi- 
nations doing outstanding work in this 
field. The plan of the study, roughly 
outlined, included, first of all, asking all 
ministers of the Unitarian fellowship if 
they would be interested in co-operating 
by furnishing case details of their own 
experience or that of their churches in 
dealing with actual situations. About a 
quarter of the ministers in the fellowship 
reported favorably and to this quarter we 
sent a detailed questionnaire asking for 
one or more case histories of successes 
and also of failures, together with an an- 
alysis of the causes for success or fail- 
ure. In addition we asked certain gen- 
eral questions about what their particular 
parishes were doing in regard to sex 
education and training of the young, and 
in regard to the attitude of the youth of 


the parish toward marriage itself. The 
detailed replies to this questionnaire came 
from less than half of the ministers who 
had agreed to co-operate, but in addition 
to answers to our questions there were 
very many valuable general comments, 
some of which are of particular interest 
to students of religious education. The 
same questionnaire was sent out by the 
Federal Council to the selected group of 
ministers already noted. 

In this article we are concerned only 
with the values of such a study in the 
field of religious education although it is 
very difficult to separate religious educa- 
tion from other aspects of church work. 
A tentative report of the study was given 
at the first Church Conference of Social 
Work in Boston in June 1930 and will 
shortly be available in the proceedings of 
that conference which are being published 
by the Federal Council’s Commission on 
the Church and Social Service. It is 
hoped that the complete report also will 
be published at an early date. 

Three more or less definite findings in 
the field of religious and character educa- 
tion emerge from our study: First, the 
professional education of the minister 
might be of preéminent value in prepar- 
ing him for this particular kind of work; 
second, the church has a great oppor- 
tunity in the education of adults regard- 
ing sex attitudes and problems and 
particularly regarding their function as 
parents ; third, the church is already, to a 
limited degree and more or less ade- 
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quately, offering sex education to ado- 
lescents and children. 

By all odds, the most important edu- 
cational finding of this study is that, in 
the main, neither theological training nor 
general academic studies in preparation 
for the ministry place sufficient emphasis 
on the function of the church in family 
relationships. In commenting on their 
own cases, minister after minister said 
that they had had to proceed by a trial 
and error method. One of the most suc- 
cessful ministers, who read the whole 
study, said: “If I could have had such 
material twenty years ago it would have 
given me a lot of understanding that I 
have had to get for myself by experience 
and experiment.” All the ministers who 
reported emphasized the necessity of cau- 
tion and knowledge in such work. With 
few exceptions they all stressed the ne- 
cessity of adequate information in regard 
to sex and mental hygiene, subjects which 
up to very recently have been scarcely 
mentioned in theological seminaries. It 
is true that many undergraduate colleges 
offer courses in biology, psychology and 
sociology, which some candidates for the 
ministry take, but practically every man 
who commented on this phase of the work 
at all felt that such courses should be 
introduced into the theological schools 
with special emphasis on the technique 
which ministers and churches can apply. 

The second educational emphasis, that 
of the need for parental and sex educa- 
tion for adults, came out again and again 
in the cases cited. Even in the instances 
where the problem concerned a child or 
adolescent, ministers reported that the 
real difficulty lay in the child’s early train- 
ing, for which the parent was fundamen- 
tally responsible. One man said that the 
crux of his difficulties with children lay 
in the fact that problems were brought 
to his attention too late; parents had 
already done their best to spoil children 
and then expected the minister to mend 
the broken product. In some churches, 


and in increasing numbers, attempts are 
being made to meet this need through 
classes in the church school and elsewhere 
dealing with parental education. Many 
parents can be reached this way who can- 
not be touched through other organiza- 
tions in the community. Incidentally, 
such groups often are valuable in giving 
the minister himself the training which 
he should have received earlier. 

Many of the cases presented were of 
a very difficult and complex nature, as 
might well be expected. Some involved 
definite psychoses and others peculiar 
physical and mental twists. In dealing 
with these, it is, of course, absolutely 
necessary that the aid of a specialist be 
invoked, but if they had been reached 
earlier some of them might have been 
prevented from becoming so critical. 
Here again one falls back on the neces- 
sity of training given to ministers so that 
they can recognize possible problems in 
their incipient stages. Preventive work 
is far more important than curative. This 
preventive work can often be done in 
groups, not by studies of any individual 
cases, but by presenting in a thoroughly 
sound educational manner problems of 
sex and family life and methods of ad- 
justment. Some of our ministers and 
church schools are doing just this thing. 
This is an opportunity for adult educa- 
tion, not only for parents, but for all 
grown-ups and for adolescents, which 
the church could meet better than any 
other group in the community, provided 
it had the proper technical equipment. 

On the third problem, that of sex edu- 
cation for children, there is a considerable 
diversity of opinion. Many ministers feel 
that specific sex education should be given 
in the church and through the church 
school. Others question the wisdom of 
too close a tie-up. This is a question 
which should receive a good deal of at- 
tention. There is no doubt about the 
need for sex education of youngsters. 

There is an equally important field, 
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which is almost entirely neglected, and 
that is education in attitudes. Many a 
marriage breaks down not because there 
is any particular sex problem but because 
the attitude of democracy and equality 
and fair play have not been implanted in 
either man or woman as children. Per- 
sonally, I feel that there is no question 
that education in attitude is a funda- 
mental part of religious education and 
one which is not being met as adequately 
as it might. The emphasis on the worth 
of the individual soul makes this, almost 
of necessity, a subject for religious edu- 
cation. 

Our study brought out the fact that 
breakdowns in normal functioning of the 
husband-wife or parent-child relationship 
are at least as frequently due to “attitude- 
estrangement,” to coin a phrase, as to 
specific sexual difficulties. The emphasis 
in most sex education is or has been in 
the latter field. This has often led to 
morbid self-examination and to a defi- 
nitely materialistic point of view. No one 
can claim that the replacing of such atti- 
tudes by more wholesome and optimistic 
ones is not a task of a religious organ- 
ization and one which it is far better 
equipped to perform than those more defi- 
nitely materialistic point of view. No one 
nitely psychiatric or physical. The in- 
culcation of democratic self-respecting 
and other-respecting attitudes along sex 
lines in youth would probably do more 
than any other single change in our edu- 
cation to prevent later catastrophes in 
family life. 

In regard to more specific sex educa- 
tion the situation is less clear. There is 
still so large a residuum of mysticism 
about sex, combined with an emotional 
atmosphere which makes free discussion 
difficult, that the presentation of specific 
sex information is difficult. What is 


needed is a more matter-of-fact scientific 
attitude, and the church is not always the 
most favorable place to develop such an 
Religion itself tends to ac- 


attitude. 
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centuate the emotional and the mystical 
and these need no stimulation in discus- 
sing sex. If our church school teachers 
and our ministers were scientifically 
trained in such subjects and if they them- 
selves had an impersonal attitude toward 
sex they might properly present them, but 
as yet they generally lack scientific train- 
ing. Sex and sin are still synonomous in 
ecclesiastical circles and until churches 
and ministers learn, as one of our men 
put it, “. ... that the sins of the flesh 
are not the worst sins,” there is grave 
danger of their doing more harm than 
good in sex education. On the other 
hand, unquestionably there is need of sex 
education and, as one minister pointed 
out, children had better get it in the 
church and the church school (even im- 
perfectly) than in the back alley. How- 
ever, until our religious education can 
achieve somewhat more nearly scientific 
approach of secular education, I am per- 
sonally hesitant to urge sex education 
under church auspices. 

Aside from these three definite reac- 
tions there is one general conclusion 
which this study of a fairly large number 
of cases makes inevitable. Whatever may 
be claimed by the critics of religion, the 
church and the minister still play a very 
important part in the field of family and 
sex adjustment,—a part which no other 
group or institution in the community at 
present fills. In larger cities, social agen- 
cies and well-equipped clinics fill certain 
obvious needs, but what most men and 
women desire when they are in difficulty 
is a friend to consult whom they think 
somewhat wiser than themselves; and 
the minister fills that need as does no 
other individual or organization. He is 
not incorporated. The need is still more 
apparent in the small towns and in the 
country, but it exists to almost as great 
a degree in our large centers. The 
church, as well as the minister, plays a 
very real part, because the building of 
lives into an institution presents a bul- 
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wark against breakdowns. This is espe- 
cially true in the large cities where people 
have largely lost the sense of neighbor- 
hood pressure and often have few friends 
or relatives. 

If this conclusion is sound, and it is 
certainly borne out by our study, then it 
seems inevitable that the church in its 
educational program and in its selection 
of men and women for Christian service 
should equip itself to meet the need. The 
pleas for advice from ministers who had 
presented their problems were moving 
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and pathetic and the difficulty is that we 
have not yet available resources adequate 
to aid them. We can tell men how to 
build churches. We know a great deal 
about the technique of young people’s 
societies and men’s leagues, although by 
no means as much as we should. Our 
training for exegesis and homiletics is 
profound. But we have not yet done 
much to organize our institutions or to 
train our men along the lines for which 
this study portrays the need. It is a field 
ripe for the harvest. 


HE spiritual challenge to religion, then, is first of all a chal- 

lenge to spiritualize the personal life. Men must be awakened 
to the insufficiency of mere worldliness, of living from day to 
day and from hand to mouth. They must examine their souls to 
discover a better perspective on the goods of existence, a clearer 
sense of what things in the last analysis are most worth while, 
and what are of lesser value. They must be helped to live on that 
level on which all human goods are organized about some supreme 


loyalty, and enjoyed in the illumination it affords. 


With all the 


emphasis today laid on the objective aspects of religion, on the 
busy doing of good to others, men tend to forget the needs of the 


personal religious life. 


And in all the confusion of thought and 


the mechanizing tendencies of this rushing, bustling machine age, 
the needs of the inner lives of men and women were never greater 
than today. We are devoted to the religion of Martha; we need 
to remember that Mary also chose the good part—John Herman 
Randall and John Herman Randall, Jr., Religion and the Modern 
W orld, Frederick A. Stokes, 1929. 


The Radio as an Educational Force 


Jessie A. CHARTERS 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University 


O the comic strips educate? 
Do the billboards affect character? 

Do baseball games play a part in the 
development of American youth? 

Do the newspaper headlines, the 
movies, the summer trip, and the radio 
share with the school a responsibility for 
transforming the child of today into the 
citizen of tomorrow? 

From one point of view all experience 
is educative. I burn my fingers on a hot 
stove and I learn never again to touch 
hot stoves. I may have to decide, later, 
whether a different-looking stove is hot 
and I may guess wrong, whereupon I 
learn something more about hot stoves. 
From that point of view, every single 
event which causes a human being to 
learn something new and to modify his 
conduct, ever so slightly, according to the 
lesson, is an educative experience. 

In this general way, we know that the 
comics and the billboards, the movie, the 
newspaper and the radio, are having a 
definite modifying effect upon human 
character. But at present we have no 
means of gauging this effect, either as 
to amount or as to direction, in terms of 
any kind of standard. 

Still keeping to this very general, al- 
most intangible, meaning of education, 
we shall inquire as to what we may guess 
about the place of the radio in the edu- 
cative process, writing under the date of 
September, 1930. In such a flashingly 


changing world, one has almost to date 
remarks with a stop watch. 
There is a considerable analogy be- 
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tween the newspaper and the radio and a 
brief survey of the effect of the news- 
paper in the home may be our only means 
of surmising the present status of the 
radio in the home. No one dares fore- 
cast beyond the instant. | 

All middle-aged people can remember 
when the reading of a Sunday newspaper 
was a live issue in the Christian home, 
and I suspect a fair percentage of us 
have been brought up in homes where 
the balance of opinion was opposed to 
the Sunday paper at the time when it was 
just emerging upon the American scene. 
I doubt whether, today, there is one home 
in ten thousand, or even twenty thousand, 
where the Sunday paper is definitely un- 
acceptable. In this particular case, the 
Sunday paper has “educated” us to 
change our opinions from opposition to 
acceptance on the following questions: 

If we take a Sunday paper, are we ac- 
complices in breaking the fourth com- 
mandment — “Remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work” because: (a) 
reading the newspaper is not a sacred oc- 
cupation; (b) others have to work on 
Sunday to leave a newspaper at our door. 

We used to think Christians would 
not read the newspaper; now we see no 
reason why they should not read it. 

This illustration is given merely as a 
symptom of the conspicuous change in 
the American attitude toward the fourth 
commandment. This change is coincident 
with the coming into being of the Sun- 
day paper, and enough of us have gone 
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through discussions of the problem as 
a moral issue and have consciously ra- 
tionalized our present behavior to make 
the illustration pertinent to our present 
topic, that of whether the radio will 
change our character. 

The Sunday newspaper has, within the 
past thirty years, become an established 
feature in every home which is at all in- 
terested in reading newspapers and which 
can afford ten cents a week for that 
purpose. Within thirty years those homes 
which excluded the Sunday paper on 
moral grounds have become antiques sur- 
viving from an odd fundamentalist, even 
benighted, civilization. 

Keeping still to our newspaper analogy, 
let us consider the comic strip. Hun- 
dreds of families, no longer than fifteen 
or twenty years ago, kept out the Sun- 
day paper, not on the ethical grounds 
above, but because their children would 
read the “funnies” and the Sunday 
comics were detrimental to esthetic stand- 
ards and to high ideals of behavior. In 
other words, the “art” was crude beyond 
belief and the characters “got away with” 
things we did not want our children to 
imitate. Buster Brown ended with a long 
good resolution, which children did not 
read; his bad deeds were always quite 
properly punished, which was more ex- 
citing than convincing; the mischief 
which Buster Brown got into “put no- 
tions in children’s heads.” 

Have the comics improved? Or have 
our “tastes” and attitudes toward good 
behavior changed? Or have we given up 
any attempt to control our children’s 
(and our own) character development in 
the face of the irresistible forces which 
are beating down such defenses as we 
have erected in the past? 

I think that, to some degree, the news- 
papers have improved; at least, the more 
idealistic ones have done so. The whole- 
some influence of Briggs (“When a Fel- 
ler Needs a Friend”) and the kindly 
genius of Fontaine Fox have had a great 
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share in showing us all how the comic 
picture may dramatize the best thoughts 
we have so that the most illiterate may 
see and profit. Moreover, the “funnies,” 
which were started in order to engage 
children as newspaper readers, have come 
to be a main interest for adults and are 
now produced for the adult level of be- 
havior. With a few exceptions, they do 
picture the better ideals which some- 
times are not even exemplified on the 
editorial page. 

This somewhat long discussion of the 
apparent trend in the newspaper area— 
first, of the Sunday paper to become a 
permanent feature of home reading and 
second, of the comic strips to become an 
accepted part of our daily reading—is 
given because it has happened within our 
living memory, because at one time it 
presented moral, practical and esthetic 
problems to a fair proportion of us who 
are adults, and because if we choose we 
can secure the tangible evidence of 
changes, either by laying side by side the 
newspapers from 1900 to 1930 or by 
comparing the circulation of newspapers 
in 1900 and in 1930. The presence of the 
paper in the majority of homes today is 
a concrete object lesson in a changed pop- 
ular attitude. 

Now, what about the radio? The sale 
of receiving sets began at the point to 
which the newspaper (and the advertise- 
ments of the American Telephone Com- 
pany) had educated us. We did not have 
to be “sold” a desire for world news or 
an interest in contacts in our sitting room 
with Byrd in Antarctica. The automo- 
bile had already helped us to rationalize 
Sunday morning away from church, and 
the radio has even helped to solve what- 
ever qualms of conscience may have been 
lingering subconsciously, for now we can 
dial a church service from the opening 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” through the prayer, the sermon, to 
the “God be with you till we meet again.” 
Father can smoke his pipe comfortably ; 
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all of us can converse if we like; we do 
not feel chagrined because we forgot our 
weekly: envelop offering; and I have yet 
to see a single person bow the head or 
stop reading the paper during the morn- 
ing prayer via radio. 

Yes, the radio is a potential force in 
American life; it has its part, as yet un- 
known, in modifying conduct; it will 
quickly rival the auto—‘‘one to every 
family”; and the radio programs, like the 
newspaper table of contents, will be sub- 
ject to the same laws of supply and de- 
mand. 

The radio program presents a peculiar 
problem to the broadcaster, since the 
check on success is not measured so easily 
as is the success of a newspaper—by cir- 
culation. But even the newspaper has 
considerable uncertainty about the rela- 
tive interest in its various features. About 
all we can assume concerning the educa- 
tional force of the radio at the present 
moment is that it is an educational force, 
quantity and quality unknown; that its 
potentialities are probably tremendous, 
but that the technique of harnessing these 
forces to the ideals of Christian civiliza- 
tion are being only vaguely surmised. 

The men read the stock market reports 
and the sport news in the newspapers ; 
the women read the headlines, the wo- 
man’s page, the stories and certain adver- 
tisements ; children read the comics; men 
out of a job read the “help wanted” col- 
umn; the curious psychologist reads the 
“personals” and Doris Blake —in other 
words, newspapers study the kinds of 
people there are and provide something 
for everybody. 

A newspaper is permeated, from the 
slogan on its front upper corner to the 
last line on its back sheet, by the ethical, 
business and social standards of the one 
or two or three men who make it what it 
is—an educative force. If the advertiser 
does not meet these standards (above or 
below), if the cub reporter often fails to 
exemplify them, if the syndicated arti- 
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cles are not intangibly sympathetic, the 
newspaper loses its personality, it suffers 
from a psychosis, a “multiple disinte- 
grated personality,” and eventually loses 
out. The Hearst papers have a person- 
ality, the Chicago Daily News has a per- 
sonality, the New York Times, the Man- 
chester Guardian have _ personalities 
known wherever ‘English is read. 

Radio is too young to have established 
much of a personality, but at least one 
station (WMAQ) has so far established 
its standards that in spite of youth and 
mergers and chains, among radio experts 
at least, it is recognized as a personality 
with high ideals of the importance of 
radio to American character. 

Radio programs are made to appeal to 
everybody. The maker of these programs 
determines their character—the honesty 
of the advertisers, the quality of the mu- 
sic, the cleanness of the jesters and the 
vitality of the “educational” hours. 

This brings me to a discussion of edu- 
cation with a different and more re- 
stricted meaning than has been intended 
up to this point. While the psychologist 
and many modern educators recognize 
that that which causes people to learn to 
behave differently from their former be- 
havior is educative, there is a popular 
meaning for education which is much 
narrower but still undefined in_ its 
margins. 

Sometimes we think of education as 
simply the learning which goes on in the 
school class—the formal learning of the 
school subjects. While this is apparently 
a definite meaning, it cannot represent any 
fact of experience, for never does one 
simply learn the school subject in the 
classroom. Some time ago, educators dis- 
tinguished two types of education going 
on in the school—direct and indirect. A 
child being taught arithmetic was being 
directly taught facts and skills involving 
numbers and number relations. Indi- 
rectly, he was learning habits of accuracy, 
of rapid thinking, of courtesy to his 
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classmates and teacher, of good posture, 
neatness, and so forth. Some indirect 
lessons might be the same throughout 
every class, such as neatness, courtesy, 
composure; other indirect lessons were 
more easily learned through special sub- 
jects—patriotism through history, so- 
briety through physiology, for example. 

It is beside the point here to review 
the heavy firing which has been going on 
in the educational battlefield during the 
past three decades, on every issue, as to 
the meaning of education in this, the 
school-learning, sense. We have brought 
it up here only to point out that the 
issue will of necessity be joined in the 
field of radio education. 

Can the radio become a teaching me- 
dium? If so, can its educative value be 
measured? Can its educational program 
be checked as to kind and quantity of re- 
sults? It is in the narrower meaning of 
education that claims are being made for 
certain radio program hours and in this 
meaning that these programs are being 
challenged. 

Certain program chairmen report that 
college professors give courses via radio 
for which students enroll, pay fees, do 
a college grade of work, and no doubt 
receive college credit (I do not remem- 
ber). I, myself, have given courses, 
without fees or credit, and have no doubt 
of the practicability of the radio as a me- 
dium to reach a large number of per- 
sons with the minimum cost and inconve- 
nience both to them and to the instructor. 

The question concerning the educative 
effectiveness of such a course is prac- 
tically the same as that of a correspond- 
ence course or a campus lecture course. 
It is an open question—we might as well 
face it frankly—as to whether the good 
intent, the high purpose and the care- 
ful labor of the instructor who gives the 
course can guarantee any commensurate 
and similarly elevated educational process 
in the experience of the pupils. A quo- 
tation from a recent paper read before 
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the national radio conference of July, 
1930, expresses the idea: 

“Education is not going on in the 
studio. Education is—or is not—going 
on at the receiving set.” 

The challenge to education by radio is 
the same as the challenge of “higher 
education” by that dean of American ed- 
ucators, Dr. William MacAndrew, who 
says in an article in School and Society, 
December, 1928: 

The great multitude of college-bred should by 
now, had they been taught and led, have set 
in motion the evangelism that the founders saw 
in their vision and that every real educator is 
devoted to promote. That graduate horde has 
not done this thing. There is no indication, 
save in sporadic instances, that the word 
“higher” belongs in our system. Our educated 
thousands are not numerously going higher. 
Like the educated Indian, they step out from 
the higher institutions and go back to the 
blanket. 

Do those listeners who conscientiously 
tune in on an educational broadcast go 
away from their radio with a vision, a re- 
solve to do, and a modified attitude 
toward life and direction of their way of 
living? Or do they feel, “Well, that’s 
that. One more duty done.” 

Our present studies of education by 
radio are being directed toward answering 
these questions: How many people are 
interested in a lecture on an educational 
topic, or in an educational course? How 
many people are (or can be) interested to 
the extent of following a course regularly 
and faithfully? How many are inter- 
ested enough to read books, to write reci- 
tation papers and to maintain correspond- 
ence with an instructor? 

These questions have to do with num- 
bers, that is, “teaching load,” and qual- 
ity or degree of interest. They do not 
touch the final and test question, “Does 
the radio lecture furnish a basis for im- 
proving conduct?” 

The field of parental education is an 
especially favorable field for an experi- 
ment in education by radio. It is not 
thought of as a college subject, so does 
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not “scare people out.” There would be 
no temptation to take the course with the 
hope of wiggling out a college credit, for 
courses in parental education have not 
generally made their way into the college 
curriculum. Therefore, a course in par- 
ental education would be followed from 
the purest of motives—the desire to learn 
what is being taught. 

On the positive side, the subject mat- 
ter of parental education may be of great 
intrinsic appeal, tapping as it does one 
of the deepest of human interests. And 
again, it is of particular value to women 
who have the greatest opportunity to 
listen to the radio whenever something is 
given to which they want to listen. 

We grant that football and baseball 
broadcasts have a more general popularity 
and meet a more dominant human inter- 
est than any educational broadcast we 
have ever heard, and that an amusement 
feature such as Amos and Andy has an 
appeal to every family in America that 
shuts out all competition. From the 
standpoint of numbers of interested list- 
eners, many amusement and recreational 
programs are in a class by themselves. 
There remains the question of whether 
radio classes will enroll sufficient num- 
bers to justify the time and effort spent 
in caring for them. 

But numbers alone are no criterion of 
the educational value of the program. 
How can we determine whether the radio 
student is having his (or her) personal 
needs met? As said above, this is still a 
moot question in all our school educa- 
tion. We used to give examinations and 
if a pupil “knew” his geography or arith- 
metic he “passed” and was “educated” to 
the extent he was supposed to be for his 
grade and age. 

We can devise tests and examinations 
via radio quite in the manner of the clas- 
sical final examination, or even after the 
style of the present true-false tests and 
these will give us evidence of informa- 
tion, even of reflection upon the problems 


discussed—for whatever that is worth. 
The recitation which is being used in a 
radio course this quarter seems to give 
such evidence of reflective thinking on 
the part of those listeners who return it. 

We can also apply the newer test de- 
vices to students in radio courses equally 
as well as we do in college courses and 
I am sure the evidence of “education” 
they offer is at least as good in one case 
as the other. 

In our present radio course we are 
having some interesting results. The 
course was announced over the radio and 
registrations were invited. When the 
registration card is returned a mimeo- 
graphed syllabus is sent. This syllabus 
is a two-page “stimulant,” just enough 
outline of the radio lecture to make the 
lecture easier to follow, some thought pro- 
voking questions, and a mimeographed 
blank to be returned, filled in, as “recita- 
tion” on the lesson. Here are sample 
blanks : 

RECITATION ON Lesson III. 
Do Your Children Quarrel? 


Do your children quarrel?....What did you 
decide to try as a result of this lecture? 
a will be asked to report on this later. 

ee 


RECITATION ON Lesson IV. 
What Is a Good Child? 


I have had interesting recitations on 
these slips; for instance, on Lesson III: 
“What did you decide to try as a result 
of this lecture?” 

“Several of your suggestions I have 
already tried and found helpful.” 

“Believe quarreling is partly due to 
lack of patience on my part. Will try 
most earnestly to correct this and to take 
their quarrels less seriously. Would 
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soa Did you hear the radio lecture?.............. 
What have you read since the last report?.... 
na Did you hear the radio lecture? Comment: { 
ae What is your favorite form of punishment, 
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greatly appreciate it if you could let me 
know what points were made in ‘Rules of 
the game’ as I was called away from 
radio at this time.” 

I wonder if we can ever decide 
whether persons are being really educated 
by the stimuli they receive in the so-called 
educational process? If they listen to the 
lectures because they want them, read the 
reference books which are sent to them 
on request by the state library because 
they are eager to learn, send in recita- 
tions in which they attempt to report 
their home experiments and their reflec- 
tions upon the problems discussed, and if 
they write a final summarizing paper giv- 
ing some indication of their sincere at- 
tempts to find basic principles and to treat 
their own behavior objectively—these 
are perhaps the only evidences of the ed- 
ucational value of the radio which we 
can expect. The radio enables us to 
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reach the home we can never reach other- 
wise; by that token we can never (ex- 
cept by merest accident) check up on 
changed home life through ocular dem- 
onstration. 

Perhaps we must leave to history the 
disentangling of the forces which are 
modifying human character and entering 
into the structure of the future human 
being. Perhaps we should not be dis- 
contented as radio educators because we 
cannot demonstrate scientifically that we 
are remaking the home behavior of the 
millions of parents potentially bombarded 
by the electric waves of our ardent voice. 
As we sit before the tiny circle of the 
microphone, in the dim and silent studio, 
giving the best we know to those unseen 
mothers and fathers who may be hoping 
to hear something of value to them, shall 
we not be contented if occasionally one 
parent becomes a little more reflective and 
intelligent in the home? 
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is a phase of prayer. 
Our definition of worship will de- 
pend, therefore, upon our definition of 
prayer. 

Prayer is the characterisic act of re- 
ligion. The verbal expression of prayer 
is not prayer. Prayer is religious adjust- 
ment, adjustment to God. True prayer 
is the right religious adjustment. And 
the right religious adjustment is the one 
which dependably brings desirable re- 
sults. 

True prayer, the right religious adjust- 
ment, presupposes aspiration, the “soul’s 
sincere desire” for what is truly desir- 
able. But the soul’s sincere desire, no 
matter how spiritual it may be, is not 
prayer in the exact sense of the word; 
rather is it the soil out of which prayer 
grows. True prayer, the right religious 
adjustment, includes, as its initial phase, 
turning to God, that is, a concentration of 
attention upon God—what the French call 
recueillement, and the Germans, samm- 
lung. But it also includes abandon, or 
self-surrender to God, a faith which ap- 
propriates divine help and response to 
divine impulse and leading. 

True prayer is thus not a substitute 
for action but rather a preparation for 
the most effective action. Throughout 
this prayerful preparation for action our 
verbal “prayers,” that is, the verbal ex- 
pression or accompaniment of our prayer, 
may be of the greatest assistance, psycho- 
logically, to ourselves, or, in the case of 
“public prayer,” to those associated with 
us. It may serve, after the manner of 


autosuggestion, to bring us into and keep 
us in the right religious adjustment. It 
should be understood, however, that our 
“soul’s sincere desire” is not going to be 
“answered” just because it has been ex- 
pressed. Generally speaking, it will be 
answeréd, if at all, largely through our 
own activity; and prayer, as the right 
religious adjustment, is a way of pro- 
moting our own spiritual efficiency for 
the work we have to do. 

In the beginning vital prayer usually 
emerges out of a crisis in which ordinary 
non-religious adjustments have proved 
inadequate to meet our need. But once 
established, the prayer habit does not 
need to wait for any unusual crisis. It 
comes to be a valued means of promot- 
ing the good life. 

It must be admitted that there may be 


ends which we sincerely and earnestly de- 


sire and which we feel fully justified in 
desiring, but with reference to which it 
seems clear that we ourselves can do 
nothing, either directly or indirectly, at 
least for the present. Here one thinks, 
for example, of what we desire for those 
who have passed out of this life, or for 
such persons, still living, who may seem 
to be about as inacessible to us as if they 
were dead. In such cases it would seem 
that what we can be justified in doing, 
since for the present it is all we can do, 
is definitely and consciously to leave the 
realization of our desires to the good- 
ness and resourcefulness of God. Such 
“intercession” is practically identical with 
trust in God. But in all other cases what 
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is usually called intercessory prayer is in 
great danger of being nothing more laud- 
able or efficacious than asking God to do, 
without our help, what he is obviously 
prompting us to do with his help, or, in 
other words, what he is seeking to do 
through our instrumentality. True inter- 
cession is self-devotion to God for the 
well-being of man. It finds its supreme 
illustration in him whose intercession, in 
the thought of the early church, was in- 
delibly associated with the blood of his 
martyrdom. 

Prayer is adjustment to God as means 
to our valued ends, but prayer as the 
right religious adjustment is not adjust- 
ment to God as means only; it is also, 
or comes to be, adjustment to God as end. 
There is a natural and normal alternation, 
in life generally, between occupation with 
things and persons as means and occu- 
pation with the same things and persons 
as ends. Generally speaking, the more 
satisfactory they have proved as means, 
the more likely they are to be contem- 
plated and appreciated as ends. Thus the 
implement is transformed into an object 
of art and the helper becomes the friend 
appreciated not principally for what he 
does for us, but for what he is. It is 
not otherwise with God. If, through 
right adjustment to God as means, we 
have been delivered (“saved”) from evil, 
helped to achieve a higher measure of 
success than we should have experienced 
without this specifically religious adjust- 
ment, it is natural to contemplate the 
divine with gratitude and love. Such con- 
templation of God as end is worship. 
It seeks conscious relationship with God, 
not for the moment as a means to some- 
thing else, but as worth while for its own 
sake. Such worshipful contemplation 
normally tends to be accompanied by an 
immediate feeling of the reality, presence 
and religious sufficiency of God. As a 
consequence it naturally leads to active 
dependence upon God for inward help 
in setting about the realization of the 


soul’s sincere desire for what is felt to 
be truly desirable. Thus there comes to 
be a normal alternation between prayer 
as devotion to God as end and prayer 
as dependence upon God as means. 
Each tends to pass over into the other. 

Prayer is adjustment to God, but God 
is no simple entity. God is at once ideal 
and real, transcendent and immanent, cos- 
mic and spiritual. We find him, for in- 
stance, in the starry heavens above and 
in the moral law within; his dwelling is 
the light of setting suns and the round 
ocean and the living air and the blue sky, 
and in the mind of man. Whatever the 
occasion that suggests the divine, and 
wherever we find it revealed, contempla- 
tion of the divine as end is of the es- 
sence of worship. In its completeness 
worship is devotion and contemplation, or 
devoted contemplation toward God. It 
furnishes the soil and atmosphere in 
which religious mysticism can live and 
grow. 

This was practically all I had-intended 
to write about worship, when it was sug- 
gested to me that perhaps we ought to 
say that prayer is a phase of worship, 
rather than that worship is a phase of 
prayer. I should be more inclined to 
assent to the suggestion, had it come in 
the form of “both— and” instead of 
“either— or.” For as prayer in the sense 
of adjustment to God as means tends 
naturally and normally under certain con- 
ditions to pass over into worship in the 
sense of adjustment to God as end, so 
also under other conditions worship tends 
naturally and normally to turn to prayer 
in the narrower sense of the term. Each 
is what the other becomes under special 
conditions. When satisfaction of need 


has come by means of God or through 
practical religious adjustment and de- 
pendence, prayer tends to turn to wor- 
ship. When, in a state of contemplation 
of God as end, there comes a suggestion 
of need, such as might be more effec- 
tively met by a definite practical adjust- 
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ment to God, worship tends to turn to 
prayer. If this is what the suggestion 
means, I am heartily in accord with it. 

But I am not certain that this is all 
that the suggestion is meant to convey. 
Perhaps what is meant is that worship 
does not require explicit adjustment to 
God, that any devoted contemplation of 
ideal values (as being what God is—if 
there be a God) may be regarded as true 
worship, apart from any belief in the 
existence of God. From this point of 
view worship ought to characterize the 
whole life and specific prayer would arise 
only on condition of belief in an existent 
God such as might respond to specific re- 
ligious adjustment, and on occasion of 
a feeling of need for some benefits such 
as might conceivably be experienced 
through prayer in the sense of adjust- 
ment to God as means. 

Now I have no disposition to deny 
that it would be possible to use the term 
“worship” with this meaning. My only 
question is as to whether it would be 
worth while to do so and whether we 
should not be likely to lose more than 
we could hope to gain by the redefinition. 
It would enable us to apply the term 
“worship” to the more idealistic aspira- 
tions of non-theistic humanists, and this 
might make for pleasant relations be- 
tween theists and humanists; but would 
there not be real danger of encouraging 
the attitude in which nothing specifically 
religious is valued and no religious ex- 
perience is sought beyond that meager 
residue of religion which is still a pos- 
sibility for the non-theistic humanist? 
There is always, in association, great dan- 
ger of leveling down to the lower instead 
of up to the higher, and this danger 
would be augmented if only the concepts 
of the lower achievement are used, being 
read into the familiar terminology of the 
higher. We may well regard as worship 


all reverence for spiritual or ideal values 
found embodied in human character and 
activity, provided we see in such values 
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the immanence of a really existent spir- 
itual God; otherwise we stand to lose 
more than we can reasonably hope to 
gain from the suggested broadened ap- 
plication of the term. When belief in 
God is given up, the prevailing tendency 
is not to make all sacred, but to lose the 
sense of the sacred and make all secular. 

Where spiritual theism has not yet 
been developed, and also where it has 
disintegrated, worship must be corre- 
spondingly defective. In the former in- 
stance there may be fear and wonder 
toward a mysterious power; in the latter, 
respect and reverence for certain spiritual 
ideals and qualities of human life; but 
neither of these by itself amounts to re- 
ligious worship in the full, or anything 
like the ideal sense of the word. The 
worshiper of God may learn from the 
humanist (if he has not already learned 
it from idealistic philosophy or from the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit) to 
find divineness immanent in the human, 
in so far as in character it is spiritual 
and ideal; but it is only as the alleged 
“divine values” discovered in the actual 
world and especially in the life of man 
can be regarded as continuous with, and 
partial expressions of, an ideal reality 
that the religious consciousness can find, 
in connection with such manifestations, 
an adequate object of prayer or worship, 
of continued practical dependence or 
adoring contemplation. This is why it 
is so distressing to the normal Christian 
consciousness to hear “religious educa- 
tion” leaders gravely discussing methods | 
of training in what they still call “wor- 
ship,” long after they themselves have 
given up belief in the reality of God. 

Certain times and places, social condi- 
tions and ritual acts are psychologically 
favorable to worship, but the religious 
expert can find God and worship him 
without these external helps. And wor- 
ship is most vital when it takes place as 
the natural consequence and expression 
of successful practical religious adjust- 
ment and dependence. 
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The Nature of Worship and Its Function as a Source 
of Dynamic Power 


Haze_ BRrowNson 


OR CENTURIES AND CEN- 

TURIES the vast resources of the 
imponderable and invisible agent known 
as electricity remained hidden. Though 
its discovery is comparatively recent, 
wonderful results have been obtained 
and we have many marvels laid at our 
feet. Through the age of mankind there 
has been, at least in a measure, a realiza- 
tion of the dynamic power of God which 
can be linked to human lives. And 
though some progress has been made, can 
we claim much victory for the length of 
time in which we have been laboring for 
this connection, we who have not yet 
recovered from years of a recent bloody 
carnage, we who in spite of our civiliza- 
tion read in our daily newspapers of acts 
which can scarcely be paralleled in the 
barbaric ages? What do we know about 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, we who so glibly utter these 
phrases and so carelessly go about our 
way, feeble in our own strength? 

Those who have experienced a com- 
radeship with God find their need satis- 
fied, at least for the time being ; they have, 
at least to some extent, felt their lives 
deepen and broaden and made full and 
complete, they have experienced a lifting 
of the heart which has joined them with 
a power that is invincible as long as they 
can hold it firm and fast. Often, how- 
ever, these experiences come but for 
passing moments and then the old need 
and longing for a new realization of Him 
recur. Is it not a reflection upon us for 
our weaknesses and inconstancies that we 


do not hold on, at least more firmly, to 
the moments when vision is clear and joy 
supreme? 

We are constantly doing research work 
in all of the sciences and making explora- 
tions and excavations to discover what 
exists in the most remote parts of our 
world; men are continually searching 
after new worlds which are known to 
exist. And yet it may be safe to say that 
few of us are seeking to discover a solu- 
tion of that which is acknowledged to be 
the greatest mystery of all times, that 
which, if known, would be the most vital 
discovery of history, namely, how to link 
our lives with the source of strength 
which we believe exists in such a way 
that the connection would be kept un- 
broken. If this could be accomplished 
would we not become such strongholds 
that more and more power from the gen- 
erator could be transmitted to us until 
we in turn through the original generator 
could pass the transforming force to the 
uttermost parts of the world? 

Give me the flame, . . . 
To light these people with, 


These pavements, this motor traffic, 
These houses, this medley. 


Give me the vision 
And they may live.’ 

The purpose of this discussion is to 
maintain that our lives can be linked in 
an unbroken chain to the source of power 
through worship, which means to the 
author a cultivation of an ever deepening 
friendship with God. There are count- 


S. Flint, “Prayer,” Consemponity Poetry 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927) 
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less definitions of the word worship. It 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
“worthship.” That would make the 
worship of God mean an acknowledgment 
of the worthship of God. We are start- 
ing out, then, with the idea that we 
acknowledge the worthship of God to 
such an extent that we are eager and 
willing to spend a lifetime in the cultiva- 
tion of an ever deepening friendship with 
God. For can we not recognize and con- 
fess him more truly if we are friends 
than if mere acts of homage are per- 
formed before a supreme being? 

Human friendships are sources of 
great strength and power which come 
through mutual sharing. Each of our 
friends meets a need and we in turn 
answer a kindred desire. 

Human relationships, however, neither 
wholly satisfy nor meet our necessities. 
There still persists a need for something 
more in the way of a friendship which 
will bring power and vision, something 
which we believe can be found in God. 
The first requisite for friendship is a 
desire for interchange on the part of each 
party. Apart from God we have an in- 
born sense of incompleteness, an innate 
craving for companionship and a great 
need for spiritual uplift. And surely it 
is not extraordinary if God has like 
yearnings for those of his creating. Why 
is there not a sense of incompleteness 
and an unutterable yearning on the part 
of the Creator when he is separated 
from that which is rightly his? 

If, then, a true need of man for God 
and of God for man exists, and power 
can be brought to human lives through 
the friendship of God and’ man, how 
shall we proceed in the cultivation of 
such a friendship? 

Friendship with God even as with man 
means a mutual exchange and sharing. 
There is expression on the part of God 
and expression on the part of the self. 
God’s grace and an act of will on the part 
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of the self make the reciprocal relation- 
ship possible. 

In human friendships we proceed 
through several media which in all prob- 
ability are analogous to the means used 
in getting acquainted with God. Strang- 
ers meeting for the first time converse. 
Communication is by no means limited 
to conversation; it may include cor- 
respondence, sharing by reading together, 
enjoying nature perhaps in utter silence, 
and so forth. We converse with God 
through prayer which may be spoken or 
silent. He speaks to us indirectly through 
people long since departed, by means of 
their lives and writings, particularly 
scripture, as well as through contempor- 
aries who teach us truth and the more 
intimate circle of those who surround 
and influence us daily. A common way 
in which he converses with us is through 
the glories of nature. Sometimes he 
speaks directly, not by using words, but 
somewhat after the fashion in which 
good friends whose thoughts are one can 
communicate when they are silent. And 
as we come to love an earthly friend after 
a time of sharing, so we come to love 
God in an even deeper way because it 
is possible to share with him that which 
we have never breathed to others. We 
believe that because he is the eternal 
Creator he can understand all things. 
Natural communication with God, our 
friend, soon becomes the all-absorbing 
pursuit of our day. We feel his interest 
manifesting itself in gifts of confidence 
and power if we put forth our greatest 
efforts. We find that the spirit of this 
relationship emanates through all we 
think and do as we strive at all times to 
please, because we love, our friend. 

On awakening in the morning we are 
conscious of his presence and not merely 
concerned with getting into the hurry and 
bustle of the day’s work. The words of 
the Psalmist become significant: “When 
I awake, I am still with thee.” Or as 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe puts it in her 

hymn: 

Still, still with thee, when purple morning 
breaketh, 

When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee; 

Fairer than the morning, lovelier than the day- 
light, 

Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with 
thee. 


What is more inspiring than a sense of 
God’s nearness as we are 


Alone with thee in breathless adoration 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 
How superior is this to an habitual 
stereotyped morning prayer! When one 
awakens in such an attitude there will 
always be a new inspiration for worship, 
whether we find it as we open the shutter 
to let in the sunshine, in the song of a 
bird, in the soft falling of spring rains 
or the spray of the sea in our faces. 
Simply and naturally the song on our lips 
will come from our hearts. 

When morning gilds the skies, 

My heart awaking cries, 

May Jesus Christ be praised. 

We might dwell in detail on the in- 
fluence of this friendship in each pursuit 
of our daily lives—home, work, study, 
recreation, our enjoyment of nature, art, 
music, our contacts with friends, ac- 
quaintances and with the vast number of 
unknowns with whom we travel each day. 
But in every case—the truth ever remains 
the same. At all times we may feel the 
connection between our Creator and our- 
selves. Our days are not chopped up into 
periods having purposes at odds with 
each other, but each is a part of a uni- 
fied whole through an all absorbing 
friendship. We have found through our 
communication that he desires our fullest 
development, our deepest sacrifice and 
our noblest endeavor for others. 

For a long time we have not “said our 
prayers” but we have learned to pray in 
the manner in which Jesus prayed. 
Prayer may indeed take a set form to be 
uttered at stated intervals but it is mean- 


ingful even at such times. The value of 
a set time for prayer and reading in our 
personal lives is indeed inestimable and 
is undoubtedly a most helpful means of 
leading us into a larger life of worship. 
However, prayer has become a reality at 
all times and at any place; it is then a 
communion as natural as breathing. 
Then there is the matter of trust and 
confidence without which no friendship 
can make much headway. To the one 
who has contemplated God and com- 
muned with him there comes the sense 
of complete confidence in him which 
cannot be shaken. He has proved him- 
self capable of receiving confidence, this 
mind which has conceived of an ordered 
universe; he has never betrayed a trust, 
he who has never failed to meet a need 
or extend help. At the same time, he 
places the same confidence in us, though 
often there have been many reasons to 
withhold trust. No matter how many 
blunders we make, intentional or other- 
wise, an honest confession and continued 
effort to make amends always bring for- 
giveness and a renewed sense of trust. 
To continue, friends delight in giving 
gifts to each other. God has provided 
for us life itself and everything which 
we need to sustain life. Not only that, 
he gives us far more than we need or 
could ever conceive of asking, for do we 
not have the wealth and resources and 
beauty of a wonderful world at our dis- 
posal as well as the rich heritage that the 
human mind has discovered and trans- 
mitted through the ages? Perhaps one of 
the best gifts is discipline which comes to 
us when we live contrary to the natural 
laws of the universe and for other dis- 
ciplining, the meaning of which we know 
not, unless it be in the words of a poet 
“our dross to consume and our gold to 
refine.” We also give gifts to God. We 
offer praise to him for his bounties which 
are greater than the mind can fathom. 
We bring to him offerings of our love, 
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our lives, our service and our possessions. 
But as one of our hymns says: 


Were the whole realm of nature mine 

That were an offering far too small. 

Love so amazing, so divine 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 
Sometimes even “our all” seems a very 
poor gift but it is assuring to know that 
daily we may make our lives increasingly 
satisfactory gifts for our friend. 

We may share with God jo and fun. 
It may seem a strange thing to some but 
to those who have lived as God’s friend 
it is possible to realize him smiling upon 
the most idiotic bit of wholesome fun. 
God shares the profound happiness which 
comes to us through an unusually deep 
love for another and a love of this nature 
becomes more beautiful because of this 
sharing. Those who have delved deep 
into the mysteries of this friendship, 
those who have shared their inmost ex- 
periences, have felt at moments a rare 
mystic union in no sense uncanny but 
similar to that oneness with beauty which 
may come to a lover of beautiful music. 

In no lesser degree do we share our 
sorrows. Surely, as a friend, God 
grieves with us when hardships and dis- 
couragements come and  sympathizes 
when details are annoying. At such times 
he gives us a peace deeper than happiness 
and helps us to possess a poise and 
patience to look out upon life with quiet 
eyes. That we grieve with God is no 
less true! As we look about and see in- 
dividuals and nations disobeying natural 
laws and shunning the struggle for ideals, 
we are disturbed. 

The individual and God share in their 
work in the home and at business. God’s 
work and ours are one, for no matter 
what occupation his friends follow there 
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is but one underlying purpose. Per- 
haps that purpose cannot be summed up 
in any better words than that all men 
everywhere shall have vision that they 
may live an abundant life. And will this 
vision not come to pass through the shar- 
ing of the deepest friendship with God 
that is possible? Would that not solve 
all the other problems that could be men- 
tioned ? 

Is not this cultivation of friendship of 
which we have been speaking that which 
we commonly call worship in its largest 
sense? Or, in other words, worship 
whether it is private or public is the culti- 
vating of an ever deepening friendship 
with God. To that end we communicate 
with God in private and share with him 
all that is in our lives; to that end we 
converse with him in public and mutu- 
ally share our common experiences. 

It is a slow process and a matter of 
mind and heart. Gradually, as we con- 
template and commune, we receive reve- 
lations and find certain works bearing 
fruit, certain hopes coming to fruition. 
Worship becomes the attitude towards 
life and thus we desire to keep it always. 
Our friendship works out step by step, 
and as it progresses, more and more 
vision and power come to the individual 
that he in turn may impart to others. 
What joy and zest there is in making 
progress! The God whom we possess 
one day becomes a different God the next 
day because we have discovered more 
truths about him. The God that is re- 
mains unchangeable, ready to give in- 
creased gifts of dynamic power as we 
are prepared to receive them, while we in 
turn have a bit more to offer him daily. 
Our quest, then, is successful though 
never complete. 
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The Federation of German Youth* 


STEWART G. COLE 


Professor of Religious Education, Crozer Theological Seminary 


LASS - CONSCIOUSNESS is 

strong in German youth. Forty-eight 
per cent of the nation’s young are caught 
up in some form of social organization. 
One hundred such groupings voice their 
unified ideals through Der Deutschen 
Jugendverbinde, a Federation represent- 
ing four million and a half junior citizens 
(fourteen to eighteen years old). Nor 
is there any tendency to sectional bias in 
this corporate movement. Although the 
proportion of young men is slightly 
greater than that of young women, there 
is no sign of sex superiority on the part 
of the former. Jews, Catholics and Pro- 
testants are widely diffused in the union, 
and political factions from the Socialists, 
on the right wing, to the Nationalists, on 
the left, are included. Necessarily, the 
fellowship omits from its program any 
reference to religious and political life- 
interests. The outsider naturally asks 
what practical subjects command the 
loyalty of Germany’s youth on such a 
large scale, for undoubtedly the enthusi- 
astic participation of all classes in the 
Federation testifies to its urgent pur- 
pose. 

The postwar revolution in Germany 
was responsible for awakening its youth 
to a vital sense of their unity and 
strength. They began to assert them- 
selves in independent thought and action. 
Disillusioned in reference to Bismarkian 
idealism, they turned to democratic 


*Der Deutschen Jugendverbande. Official organ: 
Das Junge Dewtechiond. Headquarters: Berlin, Nw 
40, Alsenstr. 10. 


“folk” examination. They insisted upon 
the breakdown of military discipline in 
civic life’ and upon making social inter- 
course freer and more natural. Stiffness 
of manner and authoritarian respect for 
old forms of conduct were repudiated. 
Youth discovered new human values. 
They sensed the advantage of higher edu- 
cation. Revolting against the Prussian 
perpetuation of the war method, they 
declared themselves in favor of the prin- 
ciples of world peace. Of course they 
have insisted that justice should be ad- 
ministered in order to secure permanent 
amity among the nations ; they have failed 
to find equity in the Allies’ shift of Ger- 
man territory to France and Poland. 
These junior citizens felt an urgent call 
to comradeship. Community clubs in- 
creased in membership and number. Di- 
verse local organizations of young people 
learned to articulate their common de- 
sires through urban unions; the latter 
correlated their forces in state institutes ; 
and the state units met in the national 
Federation of German Youth. In the 
press the movement has become known 
as “The Parliament of Youth.’””? 
Preparatory to a publicity exhibition 


1. For example, the Boy Scout Movement, as cher- 
ished in Great Britain and America, is not promoted 
in Germany. This country supports its “Pathfind- 
ers.”” Counsellors omit the military element and allow 
neither uniforms nor badges that signify tests and re- 
wards; they provide for simple dress and stress cul- 
tural more than merely physical ideals in their out- 
of-door program. 

2. For a statement of the aim, genesis, structure 
and official organization of Der Deutschen Jugendver- 
bande, see the foreword to Tdatigkeitsbericht fiir die 
Geschaftsjahre 1926-27, pp. 5-9; also an_ historical 


statement, “Die Idee der Jungmannschaft in der 
—— ng,” by Selmuth Kittel, Das Junge 
eutschland, Dec. 1929, pp. 505 f. 
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held in Berlin in 1927, the secretarial 
staff of the Federation circularized the 
nation with a questionnaire to discover 
living, working and leisure conditions 
among young people. A wealth of infor- 
mation was tabulated. It was learned, 
for instance, that every fifth youth did 
not have a single bed. Hence it was 
claimed that his generation suffered from 
insufficient time for reflective thought 
and from inadequate rest in sleep. Be- 
sides, over 40 per cent of working youth 
were deprived the right of any leisure 
time.* The statistics were marshalled in 
instructive order and charted for the Ber- 
lin display. Subjects pertaining to 
health, higher patriotism and avocational 
pursuits amid circumstances of daily life 
and work, received major attention. The 
accomplishments of local chapters within 
the Federation, handwork and slogans 
were exhibited. The public as well as 
the young people learned how the teen 
age could spend their spare time happily 
and educationally. “Culture” films ap- 
peared in which the human factor in in- 
dustry, the beauties of the Schwarzwald, 
the Rheinlande, and advantages of cross- 
country hiking were set forth; the pic- 
tures were distributed freely through the 
public schools to encourage high-minded, 
patriotic loyalties in the younger gener- 
ation. 

The strongest adult leadership in Ger- 
many turned to the guidance of their 
junior co-patriots. The writer could not 
avoid drawing this conclusion at the Jan- 
uary (1930) meeting of the Federation 
in the university city of Marburg. One 
hundred and seventy men and women, 
signifying radical departures in social, re- 
ligious and political theory, convened 
from a compelling sense of their obliga- 
tion to youth. Roman Catholic priests, 
Protestant pastors, gymnasium directors, 
university professors and political spokes- 


8. In the article, ‘Der Urlaub der Erwerbstatigen 
Jugend,” von Dr. Bernhard Mewes, op. cit., March, 
1928, pp. 121-23, the writer makes an interesting con- 
trast of certain advantages enjoyed by adult workers 
over those of youth workers. 


men engaged in the seminar conference. 
The presiding officer was Dr. Fritz Klatt 
of Prerow, an apostle of adult education. 
The leader of the Young Conservative 
Party was a central figure, also the rep- 
resentatives of the interior, the post of- 
fice and other government ministries. 
The government respects the cause highly, 
lends every available counsel and helps 
to finance the movement. 

A survey of the themes that engaged 
the Marburg meeting illustrates the 
broadly cultural program of the move- 
ment. The president addressed himself 
to the subject, “The Separation of the 
Sexes from the Standpoint of Cultural 
Possibilities.” The timeliness of the topic 
will appear later in this article. The 
place of modern art, the theater (particu- 
larly amateur productions), music, the 
newspaper, the cinema and broadcasting 
in youth’s leisure time sphere, and the 
question of present-day authority, re- 
ceived individual attention.* A spirit of 
earnestness possessed every speaker. 
Timely and animated discussion followed 
the presentation of each subject. These 
men and women forgot their private and 
adult idiosyncrasies in order to see con- 
vulsive society from the youth viewpoint, 
and with the purpose of keeping abreast 
of youthful desires. A more teen-age- 
centered group of national consultants it 
would have been difficult to find. 

Perhaps German youth find their chief 
recreative occupation in cross-country 
rambling. Singly or in small companies, 
with ruck-sack on back to carry the 
walking-stick and a Baedecker, they 
tramp through the provinces acquainting 
themselves with their nation’s resources, 
traditions and shrines. Popular before 
the war, the practice has increased re- 
markably in recent years. The govern- 
ment encourages such hiking by affording 
groups half-price rail, tram and steamer 
fares. The opening of three thousand 
youth shelters (Jugendherberge) in vil- 


4. These convention themes are treated in the 
official organ, May, 1930. 
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lages, remote mountain places and cities, 
insures to the hikers social safety, econ- 
omy and good fellowship in their travel.® 

These hotels are certainly unique in- 
stitutions. Remodelled mansions, old 
castles, disused churches, abandoned 
ships moored in backwaters, or specially 
constructed buildings, serve the purpose 
of an inn. Every depot is supervised by 
a house father and mother who, in addi- 
tion to inspiring a homelike atmosphere 
for the hikers, provide them with assem- 
bly halls for writing, reading and enter- 
tainment, well-equipped washrooms and 
a cooking stove. In some cases, shower 
baths, musical instruments and other lux- 
uries are furnished. The beds are like 
bunks, with straw mattresses, pillows and 
blankets. Guests may make their own 
beds and do their own washing. They 
may purchase meals or prepare their own 
food. The use of tobacco and alcohol is 
prohibited (that is, when the youth are 
travelling as members of the Federation ; 
the organization sets no standard for pri- 
vate life). Bed and breakfast cost about 
twenty cents. A youth can travel on a 
sixty cent budget daily. A nominal fee is 
charged for a membership card. Foreign 
youth pay slightly more than home mem- 
bers. The card contains a stamped pho- 
tograph of the holder in order to prevent 
more than one user. In 1929, three mil- 
lion sleeping cards were issued. 

The advantages of this chain of hotels 
to a generation of young people who are 
possessed with the spirit of wholesome 
wanderlust are self evident. Youth may 
draw up itineraries that take them far 
afield, but never beyond reach of physical 
comforts and socially approved fellow- 


5. In 1911 there were seventeen hostels in Germany; 
two years later the number had increased to eighty- 
three. Since the war hundreds of additional inns 
have been commissioned annually. Industries, town 
councils, the government and benefactors bear the 
cost of their conditioning. 

_A similar interest has been aroused in Great Brit- 
ain. It is organized through “The British 
Youth Hostels’ ovement.” Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, Oct. 3, 1930, p. 277. 
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ship. The back-to-nature practice con- 
tributes to soundness of national health. 
Optimistic espirit de corps is quickened in 
a generation that must assume very 
heavy financial and governmental bur- 
dens in international diplomacy. Some- 
times one or both parents join their 
adolescents in a week’s tramp and family 
life is recharged with vital understanding. 

The Federation of German Youth 
renders five distinct services to its con- 
stituency : 

(1) It provides for the community an 
organization of youth in terms of such 
indigenous religious and political inter- 
ests as prevail locally, while at the same 
time it inspires a universally valid Ger- 
man idealism. Young people are taught 
to think deeply upon current national 
themes, to think independently, but withal 
to know the necessity of corporate loy- 
alty to Germany’s finest heritage. There 
is an interesting application of this prin- 
ciple in the case of pre-martial relations. 
Protestant and Catholic youth are en- 
couraged to meet under non-religious 
auspices in order to appreciate each oth- 
er’s point of view and thus to be in a po- 
sition to enlist more tolerant support to 
their sectarian tenets. 

(2) A distinct shift in sex attitudes 
has been accomplished. In the earlier 
Wanderégel movement boys and girls 
spent their leisure hours together. It was 
discovered that this promiscuity was not 
productive of the best results: boys tend- 
ed to become too girlish and girls too 
masculine. More recently young men 
have been taught to live apart from 
young women and with better results. 
Each party has its own individuality to 
develop and requires time for independ- 
ent life-interests. The two groups meet 
occasionally; they are encouraged to do 
so in the open air where wholesome hu- 
man contacts can be nurtured.® They 


sing together the folk songs of their peo- 
ple. Themes include love, nome-making, 
“wandering,” shrine eulogy, war and 
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drinking. The last two have a minor 
place in their repertoire. They dance, 
preferably the familiar waltzes. They 
wear simple light clothing, conduct them- 
selves naturally in the release of their ex- 
cess energy, and escape our morbid puri- 
tanical attitudes towards the beauty of 
physical form. Formerly, boys of the 
industrial organizations aspired to marry 
girls outside the unions. The practice 
contributed to considerable marital un- 
happiness. Now, by a process of re- 
education, they have learned to mate with 
working girls and avoid class jealousies. 
The young couples desire large families, 
but are deprived the fulfilment of their 
desire owing to the pressure of economic 
circumstances. 

(3) The Federation has encouraged 
the spread of peace propaganda through- 
out Germany. It condemns the “scoff- 
law” practice of student duelling which 
continues in wholesale fashion at certain 
university centers, for it claims rightly 
that this skill nourishes the militaristic 
spirit and that it, with the beer festivities 
that accompany duelling, perpetuates 
world war prejudices and the feelings of 
German revenge. 

The poet, Rainer Maria Rilke, has ex- 
pressed in superb language the outlook 
upon Europe that the typical idealistic 
young German entertains: 

Die Siege laden ihn nicht ein, 
Sein Wachstum ist: der Tiefbesiegte 
Von immer Grosserem zu sein. 

(4) The Federation is helping youth 
to instigate certain deeply needed indus- 
trial and political reforms. Broadly 
speaking, they discourage rivalries that 
cripple their national institutions, and ad- 
vance the principles of good will and 


6. American Psy suffer from two dangers which 
do not greatly alarm the Germans: They are wealthy 
and possess autos; joy-riding invite inferior behavior. 
Without the hiking habit, so general in Germany, 
they do not inculcate mental and muscular habits of 
health in such a happy correlation. The German t 
of co-education is interpreted from_many suggestive 
angles in a symposium, Das Junge Deutschland, April 
30, 1980, pp. 165-211. 
7. Victories invite him not, 
His way of growth: to become 
The eee conqueror of ever greater things 
to be. 
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statesmanship. Political leaders are asked 
to esteem their opponents, while they in- 
sist upon the propriety of their own plat- 
forms. Youth feel that there is a real 
need for more courteous associations 
among leaders in the business of goveri- 
ment. 

Youth themselves are cautioned to 
take a more positive attitude towards in- 
dustrial work (80 per cent of the younger 
generation support themselves in indus- 
try). An effort is on foot to have the 
human interests of these young people 
represented in city, provincial and na- 
tional governments. They require better 
housing facilities. At present as many 
as ten working boys occupy a single 
sleeping room. Until this condition is 
remedied in the larger slum areas, ade- 
quate rest and opportunity for self-reflec- 
tion are denied to these adolescents. The 
legislatures are being asked to make it 
compulsory for all working boys (four- 
teen to sixteen years old) to receive three 
weeks’ vacation annually, and boys two 
years older two weeks annually. The law 
demands that working youth attend 
school two nights weekly. Schooling fol- 
lows eight hours of office or factory em- 
ployment; hence the “student” is too 
tired to make effective progress. The 
Federation is asking that this two-hour 
period semi-weekly be included within 
the eight hour work day. The legislative 
program of the organization is one of 
far-reaching significance for youth. 

(5) The Federation is anxious to 
bring about a reformation of social con- 
ditions throughout Europe that will en- 
rich the lives of all young people. Lead- 
ers are particularly jealous for the wel- 
fare of national minorities on the conti- 
nent. At present German and Dutch 
youth fraternize by an exchange of club 
privileges. Shortly, the Federation will 


make overtures to British and other con- 
tinental groups with a view to multiply- 
ing the values of youth by the process of 
mutual sharing of each other’s national 
heritages. 
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CONVENTIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 


The Dickinson College Seminar 


Editorial Note—A Seminar of Jews, Catholics and Protest- 
ants, under the auspices of the Religious Education Association 
and the National Conference of Jews and Christians, was held at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, November 2-3. Fol- 
lowing are three evaluations of this Seminar from the point of 
view of a Catholic, a Jew and a Protestant. 


Georce D. S. J. 
Woodstock College, Maryland 


HE SEMINAR IDEA, in so far at 

least as the Dickinson gathering rep- 
resented that idea, seems to me to have 
distinct possibilities for good. On an 
occasion such as this the various groups 
meet on a totally different plane and in 
a totally different atmosphere than at 
any other time. 

It has often been pointed out that one 
of the main causes of intolerance is the 
ignorance one group has of another. 
Conditions in rural or sparsely settled 
sections seem always to be a better breed- 
ing ground for bigotry than the large 
cities. And in general, absence of con- 
tact is certain to leave unmodified, if it 
does not actually create, prejudice. 

Now to my mind the value of the 
Seminar idea consists in the fact that 
it not only affords the opportunity for 
the various groups to mingle, but it makes 
possible a kind of contact that is unique. 
Even when Catholic, Jew and Protestant 
do meet ordinarily, the subject of our 
differences is taboo; or, at any rate, there 
is a tacit recognition of the fact that re- 
ligion and all that pertains to it had bet- 
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ter be left in the background. But at a 
gathering such as the one held at Car- 
lisle, where there is open concessions of 
the fact that we do differ and greatly, 
constraint and formalism of intercourse 
are removed and the leaders of the vari- 
ous groups have the chance to deal with 
one another as personalities and as hu- 
man beings, rather than as the official ex- 
ponents of a diverse and, ultimately, of 
an antagonistic point of view. 

President Lowell at the Harvard Sem- 
inar asked the question: “Does loyalty 
to an institution imply at least some de- 
gree of ill-will to some rival?” To that 
question the Seminar at Dickinson, even 
had it no other accomplishment to its 
credit, gave a clear and uncompromising 
reply. For if anything stood empha- 
sized at that gathering, it was this: that 
so far as Catholics are concerned loyalty 
to the Catholic church involves a com- 
plete cleavage between the “modern” 
mind and Catholicism; and yet an em- 
phatic presentation of this view neither 
engendered nor received the slightest 
manifestation of ill-will. 
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Puitie D. BooKsTABER 


Rabbi, Congregation Ohev Sholom, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


NDERSTANDING and elimination 

of prejudices were the primary top- 
ics of discussion led by Jews, Protestants 
and Catholics, with set addresses and pa- 
pers and very lively discussions. Each 
religion presented its premises without 
ambiguity and with fearless spirit, all 
redounding to a healthy relationship 
manifest at the close of the Seminar. 

From the Jewish point of view, one 
may say that the utterances of the pro- 
phets of Israel were most manifest in 
the questions and answers of all groups. 
It seems as though the point at issue in 
all papers and discussions centered 
around the two words, “Organization” 
and “Movement.” It seems that, from 
the Jewish point of view, the clash be- 
tween these two divisions will always 
exist. 

The Catholic point of view, sponsored 
by George D. Bull, made most evident the 
fact that the Catholic church cannot in- 
cluded in its organization those who do 
not profess its ecclesiasticism. This, from 
the Jewish point of view, is a very sad 
state of affairs. The movement of this 
religion is made subservient to the organ- 
ization of the Catholic church, creating a 
gap between the Catholic church and 
other religions which it is almost impos- 
sible to breach. 

The Protestant denomination is more 
flexible and more rational in allowing 
organization to give in to the movement 
or the spirit of Christianity. 

Church and synagogue find a greater 
rapprochement here than with Catholi- 
cism. Christianity, from the Protestant 
point of view and from the Jewish point 
of view, has more in common on the 
basis of movement and has hopes of a 
greater intimacy because of the prophetic 
importance of both religions. 

Jesus is being reinstated in his proper 
place of appreciation and understanding 


between the Liberal Jews and the Prot- 
estant Christians. Both are very much 
interested in the teaching of this great 
leader and reformer, more than they are 
in the teachings about him, while the 
Catholic church is encased in the ec- 
clesiasticism that puts him beyond the 
pale of human relationship. 

Another important evaluation is the 
evident force of the American spirit of 
“A decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind,” which we hope will make the 
“American Catholic” different in his 
mental outlook upon the world than the 
Catholics in other parts of the world. 
The “American Catholic” has the unique 
opportunity to lead a movement for lib- 
eralism in the Catholic church as has 
never existed before. 

This liberalism will save the movement 
of the Catholic church which hundreds of 
thousands of Catholics yearn to appreci- 
ate. This is what we call the prophetic 
spirit, and with patience and persever- 
ance, and, as a Jew, I am very sanguine 
that what has happened in Judaism, and 
in Christianity (limiting it to the Prot- 
estant denominations), will also happen 
to “American Catholicism.” 

I cannot conceive in any other part of 
the world such fine spirit as that mani- 
fested by Jews, Protestants and Catholics 
at Dickinson College, and as I am sure 
was manifested at other such seminars 
throughout the country. 

The “American mind” will surely pre- 
dominate against the “medieval mind” or 
the “ancient mind” still found in those 
religions with the spirit of the middle 
ages that has been transplanted to the 
soil of America. The man-made differ- 
ences and organizations will have to give 
way to a universal and prophetic spirit, 
such as the prophets of Israel and the 
great Nazarene manifested. 
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EpwIn FAIRLey 


Associate Secretary, Department of Religious Education, American Unitarian Association 


be PREJUDICE IS A DIS- 

EASE,” the saying of Rev- 
erend Everrett R. Clinchy, might be 
taken as the text of the Seminar at 
Dickinson College. The whole drift of 
the Seminar was an attempt to cure this 
disease. Among those who led in the 
discussions were President David A. 
Robertson of Goucher College, President 
Mervin G. Filler of Dickinson College, 
Rabbi Louis Wolsey of Philadelphia, Dr. 
George D. Bull, S. J., Woodstock Col- 
lege, Maryland; Reverend Everett R. 
Clinchy of the Federal Council, Rabbi 
Philip Bookstaber of Harrisburg, and 
Reverend A. W. Gottschall of Baltimore 
and myself, representing the Religious 
Education Association. 

Dickinson College afforded the meet- 
ing places, and its president welcomed 
the Seminar at its opening session. The 
general topic was “The Extent of Dis- 
crimination and What We Can Do About 
It.” Both college presidents at the open- 
ing session spoke of the fact of discrim- 
ination. In Vienna, a headwaiter re- 
marked “We Christians hate the Jews,” 
as an excuse for a pogrom. Jews and, 
in some cases, Catholics, are excluded 
from college fraternities. Many Jews 
told of being baited as “Christ Killers” 
in their youth, even in supposedly en- 
lightened communities. Individuals who 
are obnoxious are taken as types of their 
class. Much prejudice has an economic 
basis, and sometimes it is due to self- 
interest. Instances were given of a re- 
fusal to co-operate on the part of one 
religious group with another. 

On Sunday evening, the leaders of the 
Seminar were distributed among the 
neighboring churches. Dr. Bull spoke in 
the local Catholic church to an audience 
made up largely of Protestants and Jews. 
The service and its meaning was ex- 
plained to the congregation in a way 


which added much to the appreciation of 
non-Catholics present. Dr. Bull set forth 
the Catholic position under the idea that 
to understand our opponent is one of the 
best ways to overcome our prejudice 
against him. The Catholics believe in 
the totality of life, that there can be no 
separation of church and state, nor any 
between philosophy and morals. Their 
attitude on education flows from the 
same source. They are opposed to birth- 
control for a similar reason. A Christian 
is one who has been baptized. In gen- 


- eral, Dr. Bull accepts the old principle, 


“In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty ; in all things, charity.” 

In drawing together the results of the 
Seminar it was found that we were in 
substantial agreement that such confer- 
ences are valuable in giving one an in- 
creased understanding of the other side, 
but they must be totally free from any 
evidence of proselyting. In the specific 
relations of Jews and Protestants, the 
Jews are uniformly ready to co-operate, 
but the Protestants, who are in the ma- 
jority, ought to take the initative. The 
Catholics seemingly are not so co-opera- 
tive as the Jews. Perhaps their philoso- 
phy will not let them be. 

Specific things to do were listed as 
follows: In youth, teach tolerance of a 
broad kind; avoid such statements as 
that the Jews killed Christ; get Jews 
and Christians together in friendly en- 
terprises ; invite Jews to your table; seek 
as many fortunate contacts as possible. 
Sympathetic visits to schools of other 
faiths are to be encouraged. In adult 
life have annually an Inter-racial Sun- 
day; initiate courses in parent training 
to be attended by the various races and 
creeds; multiply the common tasks on 
which we can work together; and hold 
from time to time an_ inter-religious 
seminar. 
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Adult Curriculum Conference 


Harry C. Munro 


Director of Adult Work, International Council of Religious Education 


SIGNIFICANT CONFERENCE 

on the religious education curricu- 
lum for adults was held in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 20-24, under the auspices of the 
Committee on Religious Education of 
Adults of the International Council of 
Religious Education. The curriculum 
enterprise as now under way in the In- 
ternational Council consists of the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive “curriculum 
guide” for those working with each of 
the age groups. While work on the cur- 
riculum guide in the children’s and 
adolescent fields has been carried for- 
ward by several curriculum conferences, 
this meeting in October was the first 
approach to the development of the cur- 
riculum guide in the adult field. 

The personnel of the conference in- 
cluded six pastors, three professors of 
religious education, four denominational 
field workers, one local director of relig- 
ious education, four mission board secre- 
taries, seven national educational board 
secretaries, three state educational board 
representatives, two secretaries of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Secre- 
tary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, a state teachers college dean, and 
two denominational editors. 


The development of the comprehensive 
guide is being approached experimentally 
through a “program and study guide for 
adult work in the local church.” This 
instrument provides guidance through 
which four specific problems or areas of 
experience may be attacked by local 
groups and suggests activities which may 
lead to satisfactory solutions or outcomes. 

The four problems selected for this 
experimental treatment are: 

Parents as Teachers of Religion 

The Liquor Problem 

Is the Missionary Idea Valid in the Mod- 
ern World? 

What Is an Adequate Conception of God 
for Modern Life? 

Other problems which represent “hot 
spots” of interest and need will doubtless 
be similarly treated later. The material 
is in such form as to be used by local 
groups, classes, societies or the whole 
adult church, as a basis for program 
building, study and practical activity. 
Experimentation with these sample 
“courses” or procedures will guide the 
committee in developing the more com- 
prehensive curriculum enterprise. It is 
hoped that this first experimental “guide” 
may be ready and authorized for use by 
March 1. 
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An Outline of Social Psychology. By 
J. R. Kantor. Chicago: Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., 1929. Pp. 420. 

For the author, “psychology is the 
study of responses to stimuli.” All re- 
sponses are divided into six classes: (1) 
universal, (2) basic, (3) suprabasic, (4) 
contingential, (5) idiosyncratic, and (6) 
cultural or social. The last mentioned 
group is of chief concern to the social 
psychologist, for “cultural or social psy- 
chology is the study of the individual as 
he develops cultural behavior equipment.” 
Cultural responses differ from each of 
the other kinds primarily in that “they 
are shared by sets of persons.” For in- 
stance, conservative Jews refuse to eat 
pork. This response to pork is cultural, 
acquired through group relations. Pork 
as a stimulus to members of such a 
group takes on an institutional charac- 
ter, and it follows that all stimuli which 
call forth uniform responses from a 
given group are, in the psychological 
sense, institutions. Social psychology 
then becomes a study of the domestica- 
tion or institutionalization of the or- 
ganism’s responses. 

The book is significant because of the 
things the author rejects. Instincts, the 
subconscious, and hereditary intelligence 
are cast aside as lazy short cuts to ex- 
planations which can be scientifically 
achieved only by describing objectively 
observable phenomena. The old contro- 
versy as to whether culture comes about 
through diffusion or because of psychic 
unity is almost ignored because it must 
be settled, if at all, by metaphysicians 
and cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
dealt with by descriptive methods. 


While the author’s refusal to admit 
these metaphysical discussions to the 
field of social psychology, and his deter- 
mination not to write a physiological 
treatise and call it social psychology, will 
no doubt win the approval of many, there 
are those who will regard his lack of 
statistical interest and his omission of 
direct references to tests and experi- 
ments, such as the Allports and others 
are making, as unnecessary obliviousness. 

The treatment of personality is excel- 
lent. The discussion of religion is weak- 
ened by Professor Kantor’s conception of 
it in terms of Christianity’s major be- 
liefs, God and immortality. The view 
that universal responses remain as a 
permanent part of the person’s equip- 
ment is probably inaccurate, as Cason’s 
work on the pupillary reflex has shown. 
The book fails to come to close grips 
with the problem of how institutional re- 
sponses are activated and stabilized. This 
weakness, as it seems to the reviewer, 
might have been overcome by reference 
to the experimental work on conditioning 
and learning in general. 

Withal the book is excellent, difficult, 
scientific, different. 

D. M. Trout 

Hillsdale College 


Denominational Policies in the Support 
and Supervision of Higher Education. 
By Paut Moyer Limpert, New York: 
Teachers College, 1929. Pp. 242. 

This dissertation is a splendid presen- 
tation of the history and work of the Na- 
tional Church Boards of Education. It 
is somewhat of a handbook covering, in 
a series of well written chapters, the pur- 
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pose and powers of the boards, the re- 
ligious policies, educational policies, finan- 
cial policies, organization and procedure 
of the Board of Education, consolidation 
and co-operation and the perspective and 
prospect of the boards. Special empha- 
sis has been placed upon the financial 
problems of the boards and this alone 
will make the book valuable to many 
readers. 

The make-up of the book is good. The 
analyses are well made. The arrange- 
ment is commendable. The statements 
are reliable. The style is easy. The ma- 
terial is relevant. The type is of good 
size and readable. 

The book will be of much service to 
board secretaries, college presidents, stu- 
dent pastors, association secretaries, and 
all wishing to know of the work these 
eight denominations are doing in higher 
education. 

There has long been a need for a 
general handbook covering this field. 
While typical denominational boards have 
been included in the study, one wishes 
the writer had included all the major 
boards in his study. 

The reader is impressed by the contri- 
bution the churches are making, free to 
the state, in the field of higher education. 
The author shows that, though the mo- 
tive for establishing both the boards of 
education and the denominational col- 
leges, was sectarian advancement, these 
institutions have rendered yeoman serv- 
ice in enriching the life of the nation. 

The reader is disappointed not to find 
an adequate presentation of the work of 
the boards of education or of the poli- 
cies of the denominations at state and in- 
dependent universities and colleges, where 
one-half or more of their students are 
going. In such a treatise one might ex- 
pect to find a discussion of the student 
pastor and school of religion movements 
sponsored more or less by these boards. 
The oversight is unfortunate. 

The author points out rather scatter- 
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ing examples of inter-denominational co- 
operation, perhaps from the want of wide 
observation or failure to discern reality 
in the apparent. He tactfully calls at- 
tention to the sparsity of educational 
leadership in the boards by recommend- 
ing that an educational specialist be added 
to each board, since the secretaries are 
churchmen, denominational promoters 
and Sunday school men rather than edu- 
cators, which situation, with no criticism 
of the parties involved, explains the 
rather common practice of denomina- 
tional colleges withdrawing in self-de- 
fense from closer relationships with the 
boards and churches. He points out, on 
the other hand, but with perhaps insuffi- 
cient emphasis, the dilemma in which 
these colleges find themselves after 
spurning the very powers that gave them 
birth and sustenance; all of which goes 
to show the need of real educational 
statesmanship if the church and state are 
to get the most out of these institutions. 
The reader wishes the writer had 
wrestled more seriously with the under- 
lying reasons for the weaknesses of poli- 
cies and work of the boards rather than 
being satisfied by stating the obvious. A 
much needed contribution could be made 
by fearlessly evaluating the programs, 
policies and work of the boards, both in 
their internal and “co-operative” efforts. 
O. D. Foster 
Religious Education Association 


The Pastor and Religious Education. By 
Harry C. Munro. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 228. $2.00. 
This book is essentially a plea for a 

unified program of church activities un- 

der the direction of an adequately trained 
educational minister. The host of auxil- 
liary organizations, of which the Sunday 
school is most prominent, which sap the 
strength of the church, is to be regretted. 

But these are necessary until the church 

has adequately provided for the needs 

which they are designed to meet. 
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The author states that the way to keep 
children and youth in the church is to 
make a real place for them in the pro- 
gram. And no such faltering and in- 
adequate additions, such as special ser- 
mons for children in the regular service 
of worship, will prove effective or ade- 
quate. To establish a junior church is 
merely to add another organization which 
differs from the Sunday school, mainly 
in that the methods employed are usually 
abominable. The situation calls, not for 
the addition of any new organization, but 
rather for the effective co-ordination of 
all of the activities of the church into an 
adequate and effective program of edu- 
cation. 

For the direction of this, the pastor 
must be primarily responsible. The task 
is too serious, important and technical to 
be left any longer to the voluntary efforts 
of untrained leaders, however important 
their contributions may have been in the 
past. The attempt to solve the problem 
by the development of a new profession 
of director of religious education is a 
step in the wrong direction. Problems 
of salary, tenure and status might be 
worked out, but the dual control involved 
makes a unified program impossible. Spe- 
cialists should indeed be employed wher- 
ever the needs and resources of the 
church permit, but their tasks should cen- 
ter about, and be directed by, the pastor. 
Needless to say, most pastors are at pres- 
ent unqualified by training and experi- 
ence to head up such a program and an 
entirely new conception of the task of the 
minister and of training for that task is 
necessary. 

The book is weakest, as indeed is the 
entire religious education movement, at 
the point of objectives. The authoritarian 
attitude toward Jesus assumed throughout 
may be overlooked as adding to the appeal 
of the book to certain groups and not 
seriously at variance with the main pur- 
pose and thesis. Far more serious is a fail- 
ure to appreciate the educational potency 
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of environmental influences. Whatever 
may be the author’s private position, there 
is little indication in the book of the con- 
cept of curriculum as contained, for ex- 
ample, in Soares’ Religious Education. 
While we must agree that the primary 
purpose of religious education is to trans- 
form the lives and characters of men, 
we should recognize also that those reli- 
gious and moral ideals which function 
most prominently and dominately arise 
out of the efforts of men to secure values 
in their ordinary social and especially 
economic activities. No conception of re- 
ligious education which assumed that 
spiritual ideals can be developed effec- 
tively in a program of church activities, 
even if these activities be experience- 
centered, can be regarded as adequate or 
essentially sound. Since the thesis of the 
book is concerned primarily with the uni- 
fication of the program of the church, 
however, it would be unfair to push this 
limitation too far. In calling attention to 
the evils of the bifurcation of church ac- 
tivities into religious education and the 
usual duties of the minister, Mr. Munro 
has put his finger on one of the weakest 
spots in the whole religious education 
movement. The note which he has 
sounded for essential unity may well be 
taken to heart. 
Sytvanus M. DuvALi 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


The Puritan Mind. By Hersert W. 
ScHNEIDER, New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1930. Pp. 300. $3.00. 

The celebration at Boston of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
the Puritans and other like gestures have 
quickened the public interest in the his- 
tory and contribution of the Puritans. 
Writers have already seized on this re- 
vival of interest either to prove perfec- 
tion of the Puritan fathers or to debunk 
them. The Puritan Mind has a more sci- 
entific aim. Dr. Schneider believes that 
the basic themes of Puritanism take on 
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vital significance only when sketched 
against the background of their social 
habitat. 

Ideas have a natural social and phys- 
ical habitat and are understood when 
seen in terms of their environment. The 
Puritans thus viewed differ from us not 
so much in habits of thinking as in the 
available body of so-called scientific data. 

Puritan religion was not a pleasant 
parlor pastime nor a department or phase 
of social life; it was the end and aim of 
all life. To it all institutions and aims 
were subordinated. Puritan preachers 
were the real political as well as eccle- 
siastical leaders of their times. Magis- 
trates existed to carry out their will. But 
the Puritan ideals never completely dom- 
inated. Although they have come to sym- 
bolize New England in Colonial times, 
this is a perversion of reality. Varied 
tendencies were at work. “The Holy 
Commonwealth was, from the start, an 
idea, not a fact.” Even among the pas- 
sengers on the Mayflower, only thirty- 
five out of the one hundred and two were 
of the Leyden congregation, the remain- 
ing sixty-seven being a “mixed lot from 
London.” 

Chapter I is a keen analysis of the 
Puritan concept of the Holy Common- 
wealth. Richard Baxter in England and 
John Eliot of Massachusetts reclothed 
the ancient ideas with new form. The 
situation in New England was ripe for 
such a philosophy. New England turned 
to the biblical account of the struggles 
of the ancient Israelites not merely be- 
cause it believed in the authority of the 
Scriptures but because it sensed a spir- 
itual affinity. There was a similarity of 
experience. Every aspect of the ancient 
story was turned into valuable symbolism 
for the Puritans as they faced death, dis- 
ease and hardship in their wilderness. 
The current theories of a Holy Common- 
wealth made it easy for them to bring 
their history up to date. Every social 
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and political activity took on theological 
significance. 

The remaining chapters of the book, 
such as “The Wars of the Lord,” “The 
Loss of the Sense of Sin,” “The Declara- 
tion of Independence” and “The Ungodly 
Puritans,” show how the idea of a Holy 
Commonwealth fared as it was modified 
in accordance with the many and varied 
experiences of the people as they grew 
from a small, poverty-stricken group to a 
free commonwealth. Puritan theolo- 
gians from Cotton Mather and Jonathan 
Edwards down the line spun their theo- 
logical systems. They turned the magis- 
trates into a standing army to protect 
theories. Heretics arose. Roger Wil- 
liams started a new church and developed 
a new form of orthodoxy. The Quakers 
became troublesome. The Puritans dis- 
covered demons, sinners, witches and 
devils everywhere. But beneath the theo- 
logical warfare lay fundamental social 
and economic differences. Religious 
theories and organizations were colored 
and profoundly affected by political and 
economic trends. The dissenting sects 
were often of the lower social strata; the 
Puritans were of the aristocracy. 

The change from a concept of a Holy 
Commonwealth to a concept of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts was gradual. 
The Declaration of Independence was a 
significant influence. “God himself had 
become Republican.” 

The Puritan Mind is one of the Amer- 
ican series of Studies in Religion and 
Culture. The author, Herbert W. 
Schneider, is Professor of Religion in the 
Department of Philosophy in Columbia 
University. He has accomplished a dou- 
ble feat in this book. He has drawn 
widely from original sources and illumi- 
nated his technical source material with 
a charming literary style and diction. 
Critical historians may find fault with his 
selection of source material, but they 
certainly will, on the whole, commend 
the book as a splendid piece of adult edu- 
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cation. The reading of the book ought 
to create historical-mindedness and point 
the way toward a more pedagogical use 
of our past experience as a means of 
illuminating the present. Reading of a 
book like this ought to have some rele- 
vancy to actual problems modern min- 
isters face in the period of critical read- 
justment through which they are now 
passing. 
Jesse ALLEN JACoBs 
Chicago, Illinois 


Character Education: A Symposium of 
Papers on Its Culture and Develop- 
ment. By The Superintendents’ Sec- 
tion of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros., 1930. 


Introduction of the Study of Human 
Conduct and Character. By Joun M. 
Wo re. New York: Benziger Bros., 
1930. 

Many good things are said in these 
books, but the expectation aroused by 
their titles is not fulfilled. I looked for 
a practical, concrete, definite, detailed 
plan of character development and failed 
to find it. As far as I am concerned, 
these books are not nearly as stimulating 
and helpful as Fr. Hull’s Collapses in 
Adult Life. They do not face as frankly 
as does Fr. Hull the fact that many Cath- 
olic schools fail to develop the right sort 
of character—indeed, are less successful 
than some other schools. I wish that the 
Superintendents’ Section of the National 
Catholic Educational Association would 
check up on the results we are actually 
getting in Catholic schools. When one 
considers the general tone of society in 
such cities as New York or Chicago, 
where Catholics and Catholic schools are 
numerous, I think one may reasonably 
feel some uneasiness as to the effective- 
ness of character development in Catho- 
lic schools. At any rate, an objective 
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study of the results obtained would seem 
to be a timely project. 
J. Ettior Ross 
Champaign, Illinois 


Psychology's Defense of the Faith. By 
Davip YELLOWLEES. New York: Rich- 
ard R. Smith, 1930. Pp. 190. $2.00. 


This book was the outgrowth of a 
series of lectures at the summer confer- 
ence of the Student Christian Movement 
at Swanwick in July, 1929, revised for 
publication “in response to many requests 
from those who heard them.” It is fortu- 
nate that these requests induced Dr. Yel- 
lowlees to issue this extremely valuable 
little book which every religious worker 
seeking a knowledge of psychology would 
profit greatly from reading. 

However, the “psychology” which Dr. 
Yellowlees has in mind is psychoanaly- 
sis, especially as expounded by Freud and 
Jung, although there is a good general 
chapter on “Suggestion and Religion.” 
And the “faith” he has in mind is liberal 
Protestantism and not the conservative 
faith of orthodox theology, as many 
American readers might judge from the 
title. He insists that all the furniture of 
the church—‘“doctrine and dogma, ritual 
and ordinances, creeds and confessions,” 
must be cleaned of cobwebs, “because the 
fact remains that these things are there, 
part of the official organization of the 
church, and their capacity for doing psy- 
chological harm cannot be denied or 
neglected.” 

Dr. Yellowlees is an Englishman of gen- 
uine piety, a practicing physician with a 
wide knowledge of the world gleaned 
from his years of experience, and with a 
thorough understanding of the principles 
and tlieories of psychoanalysis based 
partly upon his having used them in his 
medical practice. Yet he is too wise to 
follow all the vagaries of Freud. 

In the opening chapter the author dis- 
cusses the sense in which he employs the 
word psychology and religion and briefly 
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expounds the three psychological factors 
of belief, namely, tradition, experience 
and rationality. He then devotes a chap- 
ter to an illuminating exposition of the 
similarities and differences between 
Freud and Jung. In Chapter III he ap- 
plies the theories of the psycho-analysts 
in explaining sin and guilt. This is fol- 
lowed by an interesting chapter on 
“Mental Mechanisms.” Other chapters 
deal with “The Elements of Religious 
Experience,” “Repression and Religion,” 
“Psychological Criticisms” and “Some 
Further Considerations.” 

One of the most valuable parts of the 
book is the appendix entitled “Spiritual 
Healing,” in which Dr. Yellowlees dis- 
cusses the grain of truth in the chaff of 
Christian Science and pays his respects 
to Mr. J. M. Hickson. He says that he 
carefully read every case recorded in Mr. 
Hickson’s book. “I did not find a single 
one which either could not be fully ac- 
counted for on the suggestion theory or 
else which offered any reliable evidence 
of the existence of the disease named, or 
of its cure” (p. 177). And later he adds: 
“I must honestly say that I have never 
read a more thoroughly unsatisfactory 
and unconvincing book than Mr. Hick- 
son’s” (p. 180). 

Dr. Yellowlees’s book is replete with 
happy analogies and with biblical and 
other illustrations. The style is excel- 
lent. The ideas expressed by the author 
and his underlying philosophy of life are 
sound and wholesome. His sane religious 
zeal is commendable. He writes with au- 
thority—the authority born of genuine 
piety and of profound insight. It is a 
pleasure to bring to the attention of 
others so excellent a little book. 

D. S. Rosrnson 

Indiana University 


The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism. By Max Weper. Trans- 
lated by Talcott Parsons. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 292. 
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Dr. Parsons has rendered a conspicu- 
ous service to students of religion and 
western culture by making a good trans- 
lation of Max Weber’s now classical 
essay, which was first published in the 
Archiv fiir Socialwissenschaft und So- 
sialpolitik, Vols. XX and XXI, 1904-5, 
and was reprinted in 1920 in Vol. I of 
Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Religions-sozi- 
ologie. The translator has wisely included 
with the original essay the author’s gen- 
eral introduction for the whole series of 
writings on the sociology of religion, 
which he planned but was prevented from 
completing by his untimely death, and the 
voluminous and informative notes which 
the author prepared for the re-issue of 
his essay. Hence this book is of first- 
rate importance to all serious students of 
religion and social science. 

The author’s general introduction 
stresses the uniqueness of the various 
aspects of western culture and especially 
of capitalism, which is “identical with 
the pursuit of profit, and forever renewed 
profit by means of continuous, rational, 
capitalistic enterprise” (p. 17). He 
stresses the importance of western law 
and administration, technical knowledge 
of business and the “rational ethics of 
ascetic Protestantism” as formative forces 
of capitalism. Throughout, the author 
takes an objective and impersonal atti- 
tude. “The question of the relative value 
of the cultures which are compared here 
will not receive a single word. It is true 
that the path of human destiny cannot 
but appall him who surveys a section of 
it. But he will do well to keep his small 
personal commentaries to himself, as one 
does at the sight of the sea or of majestic 
mountains” (p. 29). Only at the very 


end of the book does he abandon this at- 
titude and turn prophet. 

As to method, Weber admits that the 
importance of biological heredity is very 
great, but he argues that the appeal to 
heredity is an appeal “to factors (at pres- 
ent) still unknown.” Consequently we 
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should attempt “to analyze all the influ- 
ences and causal relationships which can 
satisfactorily be explained in terms of re- 
actions to environmental conditions” (p. 
31). This statement may be regarded as 
an elucidation of the following methodo- 
logical assumption of the earlier essay: 
“Historical concepts attempt for their 
methodological purposes not to group his- 
torical reality in abstract general form- 
ulae, but in concrete sets of relations, 
which are inevitably of a specifically 
unique and individual character.” (p. 
48). 

The original essay is divided into two 
main divisions. Part I is entitled “The 
Problem” and consists of three chapters. 
In Chapter I, “Religious Affiliation and 
Social Stratification,” the author con- 
trasts Protestantism and Catholicism with 
respect to interest and participation in 
modern business life. In Chapter II, “The 
Spirit of Capitalism,” he quotes at length 
from Benjamin Franklin in developing his 
interpretation of the capitalistic type of 
ethics, and he shows how traditionalism 
has always been the chief opponent of 
capitalism. An unfortunate but obvious 
error attributes the quotations from 
Franklin to Benjamin Ferdinand. In 
Chapter III, “Luther’s Conception of the 
Calling,” Weber treats Luther’s “moral 
justification of worldly activity” as “the 
central dogma of all Protestant denomi- 
nations” and contrasts Luther’s concep- 
tion with that of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Part II is entitled “The Practical 
Ethics of the Ascetic Branches of Prot- 
estantism” and consists of two rather 
long chapters. In Chapter IV, “The Reli- 
gious Foundations of Worldly Ascetic- 
ism,” Weber deals at some length with 
Calvanism, Pietism, Methodism and the 
Baptist sects (among which he groups 
the Quakers), showing how the monastic 
ideal of other-worldly asceticism has been 
transformed in these Protestant sects into 
an ideal of this-worldly asceticism, by 
which he means denying for one’s self 


the comforts and enjoyments of life for 
the sake of devotion to one’s calling. He 
shows how this-worldly asceticism varies 
with the special dogmas peculiar to each 
sect. In Chapter V, “Asceticism and the 
Spirit of Capitalism,” the author quotes 
at length from Baxter and John Wesley 
to support his general thesis, and devel- 
ops more fully his idea that the emphasis 
on the individual’s calling or life work 
in Protestantism is a major source of 
capitalism. One can but wonder what 
John Wesley would think could he read 
the following sentence from one of his 
sermons printed in italics in support of 
such a thesis: “We must exhort all 
Christians to gain all they can, and to 
save all they can; that is, in effect, to 
grow rich.” 

Whoever reads this book attentively 
will find himself repeatedly stimulated 
with original ideas and theories. Yet 
those readers who accept all that Weber 
says without question will benefit least. 
For this is a book with a definite thesis, 
and, as usual in such books, the author 
overworks his thesis. The corrective may 
often be found in the views of Weber’s 
critics which are discussed in the notes. 

D. S. 

Indiana University 


The World’s Debt to Protestantism. By 
Burris JENKINS. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Company, 1930. Pp. 263. $2.50. 
This book is an analysis of the contri- 

bution of Protestantism to our times and 

particularly to our American social order. 

The author tells us that he attempts to 

“appraise” and not “praise” Protestant- 

ism. To do this he follows the roots of 

Protestantism through some five cen- 

turies and notes its influences in the in- 

terpretation of the Bible, beliefs in re- 
ligion—especially the matter of authority 
in religion—the impact of feudalism as 
seen in the profit motive in business, the 
non-co-operative co-operation of the 
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Protestant denominations, the rising poli- 
tical, economic and spiritual freedom of 
women, the. social crisis of the family as 
seen in divorce and birth control, the 
change from benevolence to scientific 
neighborliness, the tremendous dynamic 
of education and a rapidly shifting na- 
tionalism. 

The reader who insists upon interpret- 
ing our social forces and institutions from 
his own perspective of history may not 
agree with the author in ascribing so 
much influence to Protestanism, but 
whether one agrees or not this book chal- 
lenges one to diagnose again the streams 
of influence that have helped to deter- 
mine our efforts at living. This book 
should prove helpful to adult study 
groups, at least to such as are trying to 
build a life philosophy for themselves. 

A bibliography of sources would have 
added much to its usefulness. 

J. M. ARTMAN 

Religious Education Association 


The Resurrection of Man. By R. H. 
Cuartes. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Pp. 264. $2.50. 

All but one of the nine sermons on 
immortality that appear in this volume 
Dr. Charles delivered in Westminster 
Abbey. Five sermons are based on the 
prophet Jeremiah, two on John Wycliffe, 
and the remaining six deal with diverse 
themes. 

Dr. Charles, who is well known for 
his profound and scientific biblical schol- 
arship, insists bravely that no religious 
philosophy can adequately provide for the 
moral needs of man unless it includes 
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immortality. His passionate defense of 
this hope in life eternal on moral, in- 
tellectual and religious grounds is con- 
tagious. His refutation of those who 
ascribe the yearning for immortality to 
selfishness is brilliant. Since this world 
is rational, reason renders the survival of 
personality after death not only necessary 
but indispensable. Reason alone, how- 
ever, cannot be fully convincing. Faith 
in a just and loving Father who has cre- 
ated this world and has thereby assumed 
responsibility towards his creatures, this 
faith requires immortality as a compen- 
sation for the abundant evil that abides 
in this world ‘and as an opportunity for 
fulfillment of the frustrated moral striv- 
ings and defeated moral purposes. If 
death ends all, Dr. Charles concludes, 
and with perfect justice, this cosmos of 
ours is “full of sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing.” 

Religious education cannot afford to 
dispense with faith in immortality. No 
matter what schemes we perfect, igno- 
rance, poverty and disease will continue 
to blight human happiness. Injustice and 
iniquity and evil will continue to chal- 
lenge man and God. Final refuge can be 
found only in assurance of life eternal. 
Dr. Charles presents the basis of the old 
hope, in a fresh, stimulating, scholarly 
and convincing fashion. His fervor, 
faith, and religiosity in this day of dis- 
illusion and skepticism should strengthen 
many a doubting heart and comfort many 
a perplexed spirit. 

THEODORE N. Lewis 

Mt. Sinai Congregtion, Sioux City, 
Iowa 


The Psychology of Religious Adjustment. By 
Epmunp S. Conxurn. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 332. 

This is a brief and interesting treatment 
of some problems of religious psychology. The 
early pages deal with theoretical questions as 
“Is religion an instinct? An emotion? An 
attitude? A belief? The religious sentiment 
and religious experience; Religious appeals; 
Conversion; Mysticism; etc.” In the latter 
portion the author endeavors to apply some of 


the established conclusions of religious psy- 
chology to contemporary religious problems. 

Among the practical problems dealt with are 
the weakening of religious appeal, the radical 
transformation of religious life, the religious 
perplexities of adolescent youth. The author 
fully appreciates and admirably analyzes the 
varied and challenging obstacles religion en- 
counters today. His suggestion for overcoming 
these, like those of other religious leaders, are 
vague and too general. The truth seems to be 
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that our material prosperity has done tremen- 
dous harm to the religious life. The average 
man and woman no longer experiences any need 
for God, and a great number find him fearfully 
unreal. Only the emergence of a new era of 
faith can remedy the growing religious indif- 
ference. 

Wisely does the author maintain a clear-cut 
differentiation between religion and that which 
passes for it in certain circles. Social and in- 
tellectual experience, necessary and worthy, are 
never confused with the strictly religious. Non- 
religious devices to solve the attendance prob- 
lem such as motion pictures are justly con- 
demned, since they will “produce admiration 
and not religious experience.” Particularly 
satisfying and accurate is his definition of re- 
ligion, “as designating that behaviour and those 
behaviour products which are associated with 
a belief attitude toward some concept of a God 
or gods.” The God concept is absolutely indis- 
pensable to religion. 

In the final chapter, Professor Conklin pre- 
sents his program of religious education, which 
should, (1) “aim to produce in seach individual 
a genuine religious experience”; (2) “supply 
the child with religious concepts; religious in- 
formation”; (3) “teach the child how to live 
the kind of life best suited to the particular 
form of religion in which it is being trained.” 
To achieve these vastly important objects is the 
task of religious education. The volume offers 
helpful and valuable suggestions. 


Humanizing Education. By Samuet D. 
ScHMALHAUSEN. New York: Macaulay Co., 
1929. Pp. 343. 

The author is an uncompromising materialist. 
He scoffs at religion and inexcusably identifies 
it with credulity and bigotry. His immature 
and puerile religious thinking is conclusively 
illustrated when he repeats such platitudes as 
these: “Copernicus robbed man of his heaven; 
Darwin, of his God; Freud, of his soul; Only 
man, the animated machine remains.” Since 
man is irredeemably wicked and _ hopelessly 
stupid, of what avail the illuminating discovery 
that he is an animated machine? In a chapter 
headed “A Vital Note on Truth,” the author 
perpetrates the gross error of classifying reli- 
gion as “superstitious belief.” 

Despite the immaturity and impulsiveness of 
much of the material, as a “debunker” the 
volume has some value. It says some neces- 
sary truths about the empty and absurd pre- 
tentions of psychoanalysis; about the widely 
proclaimed but illusive glory of war; about 
the boasted but imaginary heroism of soldiers 
in time of battle; about the docility and cow- 
ardice of our educators, both high and low; 
about our high ethical professions and grossly 
unethical conduct. Had these truths been 


spoken with more restraint and less defiance, 
with more sympathy and less derision, their 
influence would have been wider and more 
lasting. 

The author’s views on sex are surprisingly 
sane, and his defense of genuine chastity, brave. 
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He gives reckless youth sound and tested 


counsel. 

The diverse character of the contents ren- 
ders systematic arrangement difficult. The style 
is uneven. The sources of the many quota- 
tions should have been indicated. 


Introduction to Judaism. By Beryt D. Conon. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Company. Pp. 
161. $1.25. 

Rabbi Cohon has successfully compressed in 
161 small pages the chief essentials of 
Jewish faith. This Introduction to Ju 
though intended primarily as a textbook for 
Jewish youths preparing for confirmation, will 
prove exceedingly helpful to all who seek an 
elementary understanding of the faith, customs 
and traditions of Israel. 

Part One analyzes the sources of Judaism; 
Part Two discusses its ideals; Part Three con- 
siders the practical aspects of Jewish religious 
life as they find expression in the institutions 
of the Synagogue, e. g., the prayer book, Jewish 
holidays, the Sabbath, the Days of Awe, the 
Three Festivals and the Minor Feasts. 

The chapter on “Judaism and Other Reli- 
gions” indicates the author’s liberalism. He 
denies that Judaism possesses “the whole and 
only religious truth.” “We have come to 
think,” he says, “that every civilized religicz 
holds a good deal of truth and considerable 
error.” This attitude is the only true basis 
for religious fellowship. The chapter also gives 
the well known attitude of the liberal religious 
Jew towards Jesus as well as several proofs 
that the Romans and not the Jews were re- 
sponsible for the crucifixion. 

The value of the book is appreciably en- 
hanced by an excellent bibliography. It is highiy 
recommended to those who seek an introduc- 
tion to Judaism. 


Louis D. Brandies. By Jacos De Haas. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1929. Pp. 
296. $3.00. 

The first part of the volume is a brief and 
incomplete biographical sketch of this dis- 
tinguished American and Jew, the first of his 
race to sit on the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court. The second part contains some 
of his most important addresses, dealing with 
Zionism and the Jewish problem. The signifi- 
cant point in the biography is the conversion of 
Brandies to the cause of Zionism, and through 
it to the people of Israel, after a life of 
estrangement from his people and faith. 

Responsibility for this spiritual conversion 
of far-reaching consequences rests upon a 
group of Jewish cloakmakers who called upon 
him to settle a strike with their Jewish em- 
ployers. By hitting upon the preferential union 
shop, he made peace between the warring fac- 
tions and incidentally, but more significantly, 
discovered the sublime heights of idealism to 
which the struggling Jewish masses were aspir- 
ing. His careful consideration of the Jewish 
problem led him to Zionism and made him an 
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enthusiastic worker and far seeing leader in the 
cause of Palestine. 

In 1914 he became chairman of the Pro- 
visional Executive Committee for General Zion- 
ist Affairs, and continued in power until June, 
1921. During his seven years of leadership, the 
practical program of Zionism was revolution- 
ized. He put Palestinian colonization on a 
sound and economic basis, at the same time pay- 
ing scrupulous regard to the stirring ideals that 
animated the early settlers in Palestine. His 
break with Dr. Weizman in 1921, a great 
tragedy for the movement, resulted in his resig- 
nation from the presidency of, and withdrawal 
from active work in, the Zionist Organization 
of America. However, his love for Zion never 
abated, his work never diminished, contributions 
to and interest in the economic development of 
Palestine never lagged. 

In his addresses, Mr. Brandies emphasizes 
two salient truths, which even today a small but 
significant minority questions and denies. First, 
he contends that Americanism and Zionism are 
not only not contradictory, but complementary. 
The liberal jurist believes that only that Jew 
who is a good Zionist is a good American. He 
employs a very useful and necessary distinction 
between nationality and nation, the former de- 
noting a cultural group, and the latter a po- 
litical. Secondly, Justice Brandies vigorously 
maintains and continuously affirms that the re- 
habilitation of Palestine will solve the Jewish 
problem in the Diaspora. It is to be regretted 
that he does not indicate how this solution will 
transpire. 

The book contains the partial story of a great 
life and some vital and stimulating utterances 
of a noble soul. Those who want to catch a 
glimpse of the essential idealism of the cause 
with which Justice Brandies will always be as- 
sociated—Zionism—will find the book profitable 
and fascinating. 


Great Figures and Events in Jewish History. 
By Hirsu Braver. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Company, 1930. Vol. I. Pp. 304. 
$2.50. 

The method and content of history instruc- 
tion has been subjected to thoroughgoing and 
beneficial revision. Contemporary historians, 
worthy of the name, concern themselves with 
culture, politics and economics. They pay lit- 
tle or no regard to the absurd activities of 
kings and to the insignificant doings of their 
subordinates. 

In this book Rabbi Braver follows the new 
approach to history. He concerns himself ex- 
clusively with those factors and events, those 
persons and figures who have shaped the life 
of Israel, fashioned its religion, moulded its 
culture and determined decisively Jewish des- 
tiny. The volume covers a period of thirteen 
centuries, from the Gaonic through the Golden 
Age in Spain—(200-1300 C. E.)—one of the 
most remarkable and illustrious epochs in the 
life of Israel. It describes “the Colleges of 
Sura and Pumpeditha, the Gaonim, the heads 
of these institutions of learning, the Growth 


of Islam, the Establishment of Karaism, the 
Synagogue Poets, the Jews under the Roman 
and Frankish Empires and in Spain, and gives 
a glowing and vivid account of the great 
teachers: Samuel Ibn-Nagdela, Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol, Moses Ibn-Ezra, Judah Ha-Levi, 
Rashi, Maimonides and many other outstand- 
ing figures.” 

The author introduces a novel method of 
presentation. The entire history is placed be- 
fore the student in a series of questions and 
answers. Each question emphasizes an impor- 
tant fact and is phrased briefly and simply. The 
answer follows immediately. Those who want 
an unbroken narrative will find it by completely 
omitting the questions. 

Teachers of Jewish history and those inter- 
ested in the field, will welcome this original 
work. Through it one of the most significant 
periods in Jewish life will become better known, 
more appreciated, and better understood. The 
author promises future volumes. They are cer- 
tain to receive that cordial welcome with which 
this volume is being hailed in many circles. 


The Jewish People and Their Faith. By L. 
Exuiotr Binns. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. 125. 

The Jewish People and Their Faith is one 
of a series of small books intended primarily 
for young people as a help toward a fuller 
understanding of the Christian religion. The 
volume opens with a chapter on “The Semites” 
and ends with one on “The Coming of Jesus 
Christ.” The eight intervening chapters are 
devoted to a brief and inadequate account of 
the Biblical and post-Biblical periods and to 
the rise of Judaism. 

The author, being always conscious of his 
purpose, yields too often to moralizing, which 
is out of place in any scholarly work. His 
description of prophecy is exceedingly mis- 
leading. He displays a woeful and regretable 
lack of appreciation of this unusual and truly 
divine phenomenon. Because of this lack, he 
fails to realize the grandeur of a Jeremiah 
and the majesty of an Amos and does not dis- 
tinguish decisively between them, their pre- 
decessors and their opponents—the false 
prophets. 

The contributions of Judaism to the world’s 
religious thought are indicated, and Christian- 
ity’s debt to the mother faith is emphasized. 


The treatment of the faith of Judaism is too . 


brief. 


Hebrew Religion. By W. O. E. OEsTERLY and 
TuHeEoporE H. Ropinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 368. $2.50. 
Hebrew Religion is divided into three divi- 

sions, one for each of the three distinctive stages 

the authors recognize in the development of 

Judaism: The Background; Israelite Religion ; 

and Jewish Religion. 

The material and careful documentation of 
the first make it perhaps the most valuable. 
After a brief yet comprehensive description of 
Animism, Totemism and Polytheism, the au- 
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thors proceed to establish these primitive ex- 
pressions of the religious life as the background 
of Judaism. They find indisputable remnants 
of these beliefs in the Old Testament and, in- 
cidentally, clarify many an obscure term and 
passage. 

The significance of this division is substan- 
tially enhanced by several chapters dealing with 
Dememology, Necromancy and Magic, in the 
Old Testament. The analysis of the elements 
of Nomadic religion and the description of the 
early Yahweh cult are illuminating. 

The second division, “Israelite Religion,” has 
been covered quite fully by other scholars. The 
authors examine the results of the contact of 
Yahweh worship with Canaanitish religion and 
give an excellent account of the seventh and 
eighth century prophets who have been chiefly 
responsible for establishing the ethical basis of 
Judaism. 

Judaism during and after the exile is consid- 
ered in the third division. The influence of 
Babylonian, Persian and Greek thought upon 
Judaism and the many serious problems these 
diverse cultures created for it are discussed 
with keen insight and broad sympathy. How 
and what Judaism borrowed from other cul- 
tures, and yet always remained distinct and 
superior, is graphically told. 

The book is destined to become an indispen- 
sable manual in this field and for several rea- 
sons. First, the content of the first division 
is invaluable. Secondly, every page testifies to 
authoritative scholarship and profound and 
reverent appreciation of the subject. Last, but 
not least, the style is delightfully simpie and 
makes its reading and study a pleasure. For a 
highly instructive portrayal of Judaism’s rise 
and development one can find no better source 
than Hebrew Religion. 


With the Jewish Child in Home and Synagogue. 
By Exma E. Levincer. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. 124. $1.00. 
With the Jewish Child in Home and Syna- 

gogue is intended, as the name indicates, to 
provide the Jewish child with knowledge and 
appreciation of those customs and practices 
which his people follow in the home and in the 
synagogue. 

Jewish school customs, rites at weddings and 
funerals, Sabbath institutions, ceremonies in 
connection with holidays and festivals, are 
treated fully and admirably, with special regard 
for the child and his capacity. 

The volume contains eleven chapters. At the 
end of each the child is provided with three 
tasks: (1) Something to Ask; (2) Something 
to Do; and (3) Something to Read. An excel- 
lent bibliography of Jewish youth books is in- 
cluded in the last heading. 

The manual is recommended to those who 
wish to know some practical Pm sa of the 
Jewish religion—Theodore N. Lewis 
The Visiting Teacher at Work. By Jane E. 

CuLsert. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 

1929. Pp. 235. $1.50. 

The visiting teacher movement is built upon 
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the knowledge that any method of group educa- 
tion will have its margin of children who don’t 
fit into its scheme of things; and also upon the 
psycho-social theory that the explanation and 
treatment of the behavior of such a child are 
to be found in the child’s experiences. The 
visiting teacher is a social case worker placed 
in a school setting, equipped to deal with the 
maladjustments of school children. 

The visiting teacher has been at her task 
long enough to warrant the writing of this book 
which gathers up the experience in this field 
and presents what might well be called a 
manual of visiting teaching; with the three- 
fold object of serving as a guide to the visit- 
ing teacher, interpreting the work of the visit- 
ing teacher to the school authorities, and in- 
structing the lay public about this new develop- 
ment in our schools. 

This book should really be read only after 
the three previous volumes of case histories 
from the field of visiting teaching: Three Prob- 
lem Children, The Problem Child in School, 
and The Problem Child at Home. de- 
scribe the sort of behavior problem with which 
the visiting teacher concerned himself, and the 
methods used in their treatment. They also 
gave more fully than this one the philosophy 
and scientific method of social case work, which 
is so different from the point of view of the 
average layman, even today. 

The Visiting Teacher at Work is a text book 
on methods, and the definition of relationships 
of this new member of the educational staff to 
the various groups in and outside the school 
system. It is a summary of the tested experi- 
ence of thirty demonstrations of visiting teacher 
work in as many different American communi- 
ties, each extending over a three year period. 
As a new agent in the school, it is natural that 
the relation of the visiting teacher to the school 
itself should be its principal feature. The story 
of these thirty attempts to introduce the method 
of social case work in the treatment of the 
troublesome child in as many school systems 
was doubtlessly accompanied with much mis- 
understanding and resentment on the part of its 
older members, which handicapped when it did 
not actually block the effort of the visiting 
teacher. This book is admirable in the manner 
in which this material is handled: all the 
lessons in method which such experiences taught 
the visiting teachers have been preserved, the 
mistakes they made pointed out and their repeti- 
tion rendered improbable by the better methods 
suggested. Apparently, out of these widespread 
experiments, ways have been worked out for 
the successful integration of this individualized 
approach to the child with the rest of the com- 
plicated school system. 

The more popular part of the book has to do 
with the child who comes to the visiting teacher 
for guidance and the community of which he is 
a member. This, however, is but a repetition 
in a new setting of what is contained in the 
three former publications to which reference 
has already been made. 

The last part of the book is a manual of the 
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proven methods in the varied tasks of the visit- 
ing teacher, with samples of forms, suggestions 
for records, ways of meeting peculiar situations, 
—in fact, a guide for the visiting teacher in the 
entire range of her task. While not so in- 
teresting to the layman as the rest of the book, 
it is invaluable for the visiting teacher and it 
is the first time any single field of social case 
work has gathered in one place as complete a 
set of instructions and suggestions for practical 
guidance for the day by day job. 

The loneliness of the child who finds himself 
out of step with his school is the challenge to 
which the visiting teacher responds. The dis- 
covery that he has a perfectly good argument 
on his side, that his loneliness can be explained 
in rational terms, and that the path which leads 
back to satisfaction in the normal social be- 
haviors of his fellows can be found, and in most 
instances he can be induced to follow it, is the 
great contribution of social case work to the 
educational system as practised by the visiting 
teacher.—Frank J, Bruno 


Alumni and Adult Education. By WitFrep B. 
SHaw. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1929. Pp. 117. 

How to stay educated is the college gradu- 
ate’s problem, and in very recent years the col- 
leges have accepted it as their problem also, at 
least in theory. This book is a recent survey 
to discover what progress the colleges and uni- 
versities have made in putting this theory into 
practice. The survey was undertaken by the 
American Association for Adult Education in 
——— with the American Alumni Coun- 
cil. 

Credit is given President Hopkins for first 
outlining, in his inaugural at Dartmouth in 
1916, this responsibility of the college to con- 
tinue to serve its alumni by making their educa- 
tion a continuous process. Experiments are re- 
ported at Amherst (1922), Lafayette, Dart- 
mouth, Michigan, Smith, Vassar, Columbia, 
Ohio State, Radcliffe, and so forth. Rather en- 
couraging results are noted in the women’s col- 
leges, but only a small percentage of alumni 
men have shown any anxiety to co-operate. It 
seems to be the sad discovery that you may lead 
your alumni to reading lists but you cannot 
make them read. 

However, all these alumni were taught that 
their college course ended when they received 
their diploma with its solemn pronouncement in 
Latin that they were educated. It is too late 
for the college to convince them they are not. 
The crop now leaving college are not so sure 
about it. For them the movement of adult 
education is a live issue and alumni education 
will be an increasingly important part of it. 
Several colleges, notably Smith, have served 
their alumni well through occasional reading 
lists; others by organizing discussion groups 
and alumni educational conferences and alumni 
information service; and many by issuing 
printed reports or speeches and lectures; while 
in some centers both radio and the talking 
movies have proved to be valuable factors in 
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the extension service. This book introduces us 
to the beginnings of a movement which sug- 
gests great future possibilities—G. Walter 
Fiske 


The Riddle of Sex. By JosEpH TENENBAUM. 
New York: The Macaulay Company, 1929. 
Pp. 354. $3.50. 

It is probably too much to expect any one 
book on such a complex subject as sex to cover 
the whole ground adequately or to make an 
appeal to all of the people all of the time. The 
publisher’s announcement and the rather ex- 
travagant praise in the introduction would lead 
one to expect a complete revelation from this 
work. But unfortunately we shall still have 
to continue our quest even though it be chasing 
the rainbow. 

The author has attempted to cover the biology 
of sex and love, the physiology of sex, procrea- 
tion, marriage, sex hygiene and sex impairment, 
heredity and eugenics, sexual diseases, aberra- 
tions and perversions. His treatment of this 
assortment of subjects is by no means equal in 
competence or in temper. His medical and 
biological chapters are the soundest and most 
authentic, as are also the good-tempered but 
not very substantial sections on heredity and 
eugenics; likewise, his handling of the problem 
of abortion is sane and forthright. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the sane and sensible in his 
discussion alternates with the flippant, cheap 
and sometimes utterly trite. In places, his dis- 
cussion becomes downright soft, silly and senti- 
mental. Exaggeration alternates with con- 
servative statements, and the text abounds 
with rather inconsequential obiter dicta. 

In order, apparently, to live up to the pious 
hope which closes the introduction, namely, 
that “if Americans know what is good for them 
they will buy a million copies of this book,” 
the author indulges himself in an undue number 
of almost slapstick, popular “wisecracks.” On 
no other theory could we account for the en- 
thusiastic praise which he bestows upon com- 
panionate marriage, which he calls “the most ad- 
vanced, the most thoroughgoing and the most 
sincere endeavor to meet an intolerable situa- 
tion. At any rate there has been no better 
scheme developed which could supplant com- 
panionate marriage.” 

Dr. Tenenbaum writes directly and crisply so 
that the reader is rarely left in doubt as to 
what he means. One ambiguous exception 
must be noted. He suggests that continence 
may be bad but offers no concrete or specific 
alternative. As near as he seems to come to 
an answer is the vague phrase “well regulated 
sex relations.” If this be interpreted in terms 
of companionate marriage then perhaps the 
ambiguity is clarified, but the prospect remains 
no more inviting. 

After all is said and done the cause of soci- 
ology has not been advanced nor is the riddle 
of sex any less a riddle by reason of this book. 
Comparisons are invidious, but in the reviewer’s 
opinion the works of Paul Popenoe, with whom 
he can by no means establish complete agree- 
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ment, cover the ground with equal authenticity 
on their physiological and biological side, and 
hit nearer the bull’s eye on the side of sound 
social policy. But sex is an open field these 
days and anybody who can rent a plow or find 
a publisher is inclined to run his furrow. How- 
ever, the ground is patient—Arthur J. Todd 


The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Chris- 
tianity. By Joun Bawur. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 219. $2.00. 
This volume contains eight lectures delivered 

by the author on the Ely Foundation at Union 
Seminary in April, 1929. The purpose and 
theme is stated in the preface as follows: “My 
endeavor in these chapters is to restate our 
Christian conviction about our Lord Jesus 
Christ in a form which shall avoid the many 
perplexing difficulties inherent in the tradi- 
tional presentation of it, while yet losing hold 
of none of the great insights into spiritual 
truth which lay embedded within that tradi- 
tional presentation and were the real secret of 
~ marvelously powerful appeal to the human 
eart.” 

It may be said from our viewpoint that Prof. 
Baillie has done unusually well, not only to 
the satisfaction of those skilled in theological 
argument, but to the lay mind as well. The 
chapters on “The Christian Fellowship” and 
“Christ the Founder” make a clear-cut appeal 
and are full of great concepts upon which one 
may safely rest a modern Christian conviction. 
The “triangular” nature of the relationship be- 
tween the Christian, his brother and God; the 
universal family, which includes all children 
and their common Father; the oneness of the 
love which is expressed in all these relation- 
ships, whether to men or God; the redemptive 
and suffering nature of this love, the roots of 
which are found in every human being; Jesus 
as the Pioneer of the Christian “Way”; the 
ability of ali to agree on personal loyalty to 
him while agreement on creed can never be 
possible; and the key to the propagation of the 
faith which lies in “the word made flesh” rather 
than in talking about principles—all of these 
challenge thought and convince one of the sim- 
ple and central truths of the Christian faith — 
Erwin L. Shaver 


Sterilization for Human Betterment. By E. S. 
Gosney and Paut Popenor. New York. 
The Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 202. 

This little book consists of a summary of 
the authors’ findings after analysis of the rec- 
ord of six thousand sterilizations in California. 
It also includes a more generai consideration 
of the social significance of this phase of 
eugenics and a lengthy appendix containing 
bibliography, notes on the chapters, several 
technical papers, and a model state law on the 
subject. 

The authors seem to presume (Introduction, 
v.) that only in modern times has there 
widespread or effeciive interference with the 
laws of heredity and the survival of the fittest. 
They are surer of their ground on the technical 


matters involved but this is not historical. 
Perhaps there is such an admission (p. 13). 
Sterilization is noted as distinctly a modern 
technique replacing others which resulted in 
more or less of “asexualization.” 

Sterilization, as practiced in California in 
institutions and also in private life, seems to 
be effective and, judging by personal results, 
harmless and quite desirable. (Chap. III, IV, 
V). But its rapid increase in private life the 
last few years indicates that its frequency 
might well become a menace. In this regard, 
sterilization is on the same basis as birth con- 
trol in general. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that in the present state of society gen- 
eral knowledge and use of such techniques may 
well constitute a danger to civilization. In 
other forms, it has been so before. In socio- 
pathological work and in insti ini 
tration such techniques may well be admissi- 
ble. But in general life there is no knowledge 
or control of the process possible. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish—Wilham L. Bailey 


Pastures of Wonder. By Cassius Jackson 
Keyser. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1929. Pp. 208. $2.75. 

One “wonders” at the meaning of the title 
of this work. Written for “educated laymen,” 
it seeks to answer two questions: “What is 
mathematics?” and “What meaning ought to 
be given to the term science?” In response to 
the former, we have the assertion that in the 
realm of mathematics “we are not thinking of 
any specific kind of subject matter” and that, 
therefore, mathematics is “applicable to all 
kinds.” The answer to the second question 
the author states as follows: “Regarded as an 
enterprise, science is characterized by its aim, 
which i is that of establishing categorical propo- 
sitions.” To cover the field of these two in- 
tegrally related fields the name “panthetics” is 
offered—Erwin L. Shaver 


The Cradle of God. By Liewetyn Powys. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1929. Pp. ix, 302. 

These are fresh, impressionistic sketches 
straight from the sacred spots which gave the 
world a Jesus. The author catches up the 
thread of. the Hebrew-Jewish story, as told so 
simply and tragically in the folk-lore of the 
older Testament, and carries it for its worth 
as story to the dramatic closing of Jesus’ 
career. With not a little sympathy and clever- 
ness, he shows how realistically Jesus’ hopes 
and courage and martyr spirit are the splen- 
did flowering of centuries of bitter-sweet ex- 
perience in the lives of a holy people. Mys- 
tery, gaiety, heart-break, revolution and won- 
derful poise of spirit all serve as themes for 
this artist as he rises to high levels in unfold- 
ing the mind of “Ecclesiastes,” Herod the 
Great, and Jesus. The author’s own sorrows 
and struggles have evidently prepared him, to 
an unusual degree, for his task as interpreter 
of Prophetic Nation and their chief Sorrow- 
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Bearer. What if another faith has profited 
from their experience, and received One who 
serves as “God” rather than Prophet at their 
hands? It is the inner spirit of the Prophet 
which counts; and here the nations and re- 
ligions may still find healing for their griefs 
and oneness instead of senseless division.— 

Fred Merrifield 

Anthems Old and New. Edited by Ian ALEX- 
ANDER. New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 
144. $2.50. 

This is an unusually fine collection of 
anthems. Excellent judgment has been shown in 
the selections made. They are varied and repre- 
sentative of different periods and types. The 
inclusion of several choruses from the oratorios 
is particularly happy. It is not a volume for 
the small volunteer chorus, but would require a 
well balanced and carefully drilled choir of ex- 
perienced singers for proper rendition—Mary 
Stevens Dickie 
In Search of God. By JoHN WALKER POWELL. 

poy York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 160. 

1.50. 

No epic has been written covering the search 
of the Old Testament heroes for God. The 
Jews have produced no great poet comparable 
to Homer or Virgil, capable of such a task. 
What has not been done in poetry, the author 
attempts to do, at least in a preliminary way, 
in prose. He assumes that at each period of 
their history the Hebrews were searching for 
a greater measure of knowledge concerning 
God, and for a richer fellowship with:him. He 
traces this search through the entire Old Tes- 
tament, concluding that “The fruit of the past 
is thus an ever-growing deposit . . . of hu- 
man experience. . . . Out of one crisis after 
another the Hebrew race emerged, each time 
with a deeper insight . . .” until in Jesus and 
Paul “the religious philosophy of the Hebrew 
seers was welded into the recognition of a di- 
vine Kingdom as broad as humanity and as 
enduring as Reality itself.” 

The Christian Content of the Bible. By GErorGE 
Hottey Gitpert. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1930. Pp. 207. $2.00. 

The Bible contains much that is indifferent 
to the standards of Jesus, and much that is 
positively contrary to those standards. This is 
true, not only of the historical material of the 
Old Testament, but of much that is in the New. 

Dr. Gilbert explains clearly the need for a 
Bible “reduced to the standard of Jesus,” and 
shows the difficulties involved in making any 
selection of biblical material on the basis of 
Jesus’ ideals and purposes. Then he begins 
quoting, first from the synoptic gospels, then 
from the Old Testament, then from the re- 
mainder of the New Testament. As one reads 
these selections (perhaps not more than a 
twentieth part of the whole Bible) he is im- 
pressed by the success which the author has 
achieved in selecting passages which really do 
reflect the fundamental teachings of Jesus. 
Selections from Old Testament Literature. By 

Henry D. Gray. New York: Macmillan 

Company, 1930. Pp. 706. $3.00. 
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' The Temple Bible, which gives the King 
James Version without obtrusive chapter and 
verse indications, and with the prose set in 
paragraphs and the poetry set in verse, has 
been used in this excellent book of selections. 
The editor and his associate, Dr. W. J. Vick- 
ers, have endeavored to set the selectioiis in 
chronological order, thereby revealing the 
growth of ethical and religious ideas. Where 
the King James text is obscure, Dr. Vickers 
has provided parallel readings from the six 
other principal versions, or from authoritative 
authors who. have written on the Old Testa- 
ment—Kent, Jastrow, Driver and others. A 
good bibliography, chronological table and in- 
dex of passages employed will help thoughtful 
readers. Frequent paragraphs by the editor 
introduce transitions in the selections cited and 
make clear what would otherwise possibly 
prove difficult reading. 


Jeremiah the Prophet. By RayMonp CALKINS. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 
382. $2.50. 

This is both a biography of Jeremiah and a 
history of the times in which he lived. The 
book is thoughtfully written and interesting to 
the last word. Dr. Calkins has re-shuffled the 
text, arranging it in chronological order. He 
makes constant references to it, but never takes 
the space to quote long passages. The re- 
viewer half-way wishes he had done so, for as 
it stands now a thoughtful reader is compelled 
to work with two books open, the Bible and the 
text. 

Jeremiah stands out in this volume in all the 
richness of his wonderful personality, Indeed, 
the author follows the precedent set in his more 
important sources (Peake, Skinner and George 
Adam Smith) and draws the more obvious 
likenesses between Jeremiah and Tesus. 


Death and Renewal. By Paut Byerre. New 

a Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 346. 

00. 

Dr. Bjerre is Swedish, a practitioner of 
psychotherapeutics in Stockholm. He is a re- 
ligious mystic and writes as if the content of 
his book were vouchsafed to him by revelation 
and in visions. In fact, this volume contains 
such a wealth of mystical allusion that it is 
difficult for an ordinary prosaic teacher of 
philosophy to review it, though he has a feel- 
ing that it is a great book, if he just had the 
intelligence to understand it. 

The fundamental theme is that life and death 
are complementary phenomena, neither com- 
plete without the other, each presupposing the 
other. Each of the five parts of the book con- 
tains a series of essays on aspects of mystical 
experience of life and death, carrying through 
Disintegration and Mechanization, Sacrifices 
and Atonement, Communion and the Commu- 
nity, the Life-mass and the Death-mass, and 
Life’s Claire-Obscure. 

The volume culminates in a series of medi- 
tations in which the mystic and the realist do 
battle, and the poet, thinker, researcher, physi- 
cian and prophet point the way by which the 
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humble spirit attains the fulfillment of its 
vision. 


Rogues of the Bible. By James Brack. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1930. Pp. 382. 
$2.50. 

The Idealism of Christian Ethics. By GerorcE 
Watker. New York: Chas. Scribners’ 
Sons, 1929. Pp. 254. $2.75. 

Them He Also Called. By Witttam Fraser 
McDowett. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1929. Pp. 234. $1.00. 

Seeking the Beautiful in God’s World. By Amy 
Crowes. New York: R. R. Smith, 1930. 
Pp. 208. $2.00. 

“A rogue is a flower out of place.” The 
rogues studied by Dr. Black in Rogues of the 
Bible are characters that have been painted 
blacker than they are—their surroundings made 
it necessary. Under the keen analysis of the 
author, Cain, Essau, Korah, Balaam, Saul, 
Jezebel, Gehazi, The Elder Brother, Ananias, 
Demas, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea 
are all recognized in the better aspects of their 
character. 

Due to the limitations of the Baird lecture- 
ship, The Idealism of Christian Ethics is treated 
in six lecture outlines: the scope of Christian 
ethics and its relation to faith; individual 
aspects of Christian ethical objectives as seen 
in the Sermon on the Mount; the social and 
inclusive end as understood in the Kingdom 
of God; the two great commandments; the 
cardinal Christian virtues; and the Christian 
dynamic and motive for ethics. 

In developing his theme the author makes 
citations ranging from the pagan Roman 
philosophers down to moodern thinkers, bring- 
ing together a weight of authority upholding 
the ethics of Jesus. His concern, however, is 
with a statement of the content of the ethic, 
not with the historical successes it has attained. 

In Them He Also Called, William Fraser 
McDowell says: “I have really one chief pur- 
pose in this initial course of Wilkin Lectures, 
namely, to show how Jesus claims all life and 
power for the service of all life and need; 
how he genuinely calls all men who can help, 
and lays hold of all good agencies and in- 
fluences, not for his own use, but for the holy 
use he can make of them for mankind.” In the 
light of this purpose, Bishop McDowell de- 
scribes the ideal minister, statesman, teacher, 
author, merchant, scientist, industrialist, and the 
international man. 

Miss Clowes, working with Blanche Carrier 
in Dayton, developed this course over a period 
of several years’ experimentation. Seeking the 
Beautiful in God’s World is designed for the 
third grade of the Sunday or weekday school. 
Seven sessions are planned about seeking the 
beautiful in God’s world, four about a Thanks- 
giving enterprise, six about seeking the Christ- 
mas spirit, six about seeking the beautiful in 
Jesus’ life, five on an adventure in friendli- 
ness, three on the beauty of the Easter message, 


two on a study about prayer, and six on helping 
God make our homes happy. 

Each class session is described as it actually 
was carried out most successfully by Miss 
Clowes and her associates. It is not suggested, 
however, that the sessions as described be re- 
produced. They are rather given as possi- 
bilities for the teacher, and many suggestions 
for other possible activities are offered for each 
session. Quite a number of stories are given, 
and sources for other materials that would be 
useful are indicated. 

The method of the book is “natural.” That 
is, the interest arises from the children, and is 
guided by the teacher. The teacher begins with 
a question, which elicites many answers. The 
more important of these are followed up, and 
the children arrive at their conclusions by an 
experience of group co-operation. Miss Clowes’ 
desire is that the children shall develop atti- 
tudes of sympathy and appreciation toward 
the religious life, as well ‘as acquire informa- 
tion and wider points of view.—L. T. Hites 


The Social Aims of Jesus. By CHarRLes 
Henry Dickinson. New York: Richard 
H. Smith, Inc., 1929. Pp. 310. 

This may well be a very useful book and 
probably is not intended for a scholarly con- 
tribution to the subject. It is well-conceived 
and logically develops from the thought of 
Jesus as essentially a leader through a consid- 
eration of the necessity for sound criticism in 
order most clearly to establish what exactly 
that leadership wanted. The middle and larger 
portion of the book is devoted to consideration 
of Jesus’ relation to Judaism and his convic- 
tion of the high logic of his aims. 

This book, obviously written for pastors, 
makes a real contribution, it would seem, in 
the content it serves to give to that mystery- 
phrase—Son of Man—by its reiterated thought 
of Jesus as “the creative fulfillment of human- 
ity.” For it is doubtless true that Jesus’ con- 
ception of God was that of a creative and sus- 
taining providence: man the best product of 
such creative activity: and, being essentially a 
humanist, his career and ideas were essentially 
a presentation of the apotheosis of the com- 
mon man.—William L. Bailey 


The Life of an Ordinary Woman. By ANNE 
Etuts. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929. Pp. 
300. $3.50. 

This is a simply told story of a pioneer 
woman who was reared amid the penury and 
hardships of the western mining camps. It is 
full of human interest and will be of value to 
all interested in the actual adventure of living. 


Early Traditions About Jesus. By J. F. Betu- 


UNE-BAKER. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1930. Pp. 205. $1.50. 

The author is thoroughly acquainted with 
the findings of the best modern scholarship on 
the subject. He presents the various positions 
in scholarly fashion and tries to do justice to 
the main positions advanced; yet through it all 
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his own conclusions appear. The treatment, by 

an eminent Cambridge professor, deserves wide 

reading. A list of references is given at the 
end of each of the ten chapters. 

From Captivity to Fame. By R. H. Merritt. 
Meador Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 196. 
The author portrays, in sympathetic language 

and with human interest, the childhood and 

youth, the early struggles and later triumphs 
of one of the outstanding scientists of today. 

The second part of the book deals with the 

actual results of Dr. Carver’s scientific experi- 

ments on the peanut, sweet potato, pecan and 
numerous other vegetables and fruits. 

Friendly Poems. By J. R. Cottins. Rumford 
Press, 1929. Pp. 162. 

A collection of 148 short poems on a variety 
of themes. The kindly sentiment running 
through most of them is perhaps their best 
quality. Many of the poems ‘would make good 
fireside reading in a circle of friends. 

The Case for the Episcopacy. By H. D. Mac- 
Kenziz. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1929. Pp. 146. 

This small book is a compact, well-written 
presentation of the “case for the Episcopacy” 
by an advocate for church reunion in the Angli- 
can fold. The author aims merely to supply 
the data as fully and fairly as possible. Those 
who read must draw the conclusions.- 

The Religious Response. By H. W. Wricut. 
Pd York: Harper Brothers, 1919. Pp. 252. 
2.00. 

This introduction to the study of the philos- 
ophy of religion, by Professor Wright of the 
University of Manitoba, is written in a clear, 
semi-popular style. The discussion is based on 
the position that value-judgments are the main- 
spring of religion and are essential elements in 
the reality of religion—E. E. Domm 
An Introduction to the Psychology of the Class- 


room. By CHARLES HoLley. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Company, 1930. Pp. 
257, 


Dr. Holley, who has established his reputa- 
tion by other good books in this field, has pre- 
pared a simple, lucid and interesting textbook 
dealing with the problems confronting the 
teacher in the classroom. There are seventeen 
chapters, each of which ends with a list of se- 
lected readings and with suggestive questions 
and exercises. Chapters I to VII expound the 
various tendencies constituting the mental equip- 
ment of the child; VIII-XIII deal with the 
chief types of learning; Chapter XIV sets forth 
the mental conditions favorable to learning in 
the classroom; Chapter XV discusses the theory 
of formal discipline and Chapters XVI and 
XVII consider the problems of measuring 
mental abilities and of dealing with mental 
abnormalities. 

In his foreword President Coffman, of the 
University of Minnesota, writes: “Thoroughly 
modern and forward-looking in its point of 
view, the book lays a heavy hand upon a great 
mass of scientific studies and takes from them 
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those facts and deductions that should consti- 
tute the common knowledge of every classroom 
teacher. It is the kind of book which should 
hearten the teacher who shrinks from the tech- 
nical language of the typical psychological 
study; it is the kind of book which should be 
welcomed by those who sincerely desire to 
know what relation psychology has to the class- 
room.” I believe that this is a fair statement 
of the significance of Dr. Holley’s book.—D. S. 
Robinson 

Tents of the Mighty. By Donatp RICHBERG. 

Chicago: Willett, Clark and Colby. Pp. 267. 

$2.50. 

This is a fascinating story, in a delightfully 
racy style, of the “progressive” political move- 
ment identified with the names of Roosevelt, 
LaFollette, Wilson, Bryan and a score of lesser 
lights on both sides of the political fence. The 
author has been on the inside of the movement 
from the beginning, and in intimate and friendly 
touch with its great leaders. One feels the 
sweep of the whole movement, of which these 
leaders are, in some sense, symbols. 

There is not only enthusiasm for this move- 
ment but penetrating analysis of its meaning. 
Its inadequacies as well as its values become 
clear. The writer does not hesitate to deal in 
personalities, particularly when discussing the 
exploiting interests which fatten at the expense 
of the public; yet his discussion is always 
good-humored. He gives an amazing insight 
into the methods by which politicians are ma- 
nipulated by those dwelling in the tents of the 
mighty, and by those who know what they 
want. There is many a prophetic glimpse 
into the future. 

If this book could be read by every citizen 
it would do much to bring nearer that day, 
which the author confidently believes will dawn 
at last, when “a union of science and democra- 
cy ... (shall) develop a political science abie 
to guide a government suited to the human 
beings whom natural science has already en- 
dowed with superhuman powers.”—Charles T. 
Holman 
Building Family Foundations. 

Hott. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1930. 

85. $1.00. 

This handbook, designed for parish use, treats 
of the following problems: The Family in the 
New Age, Family Economics, Budgets, Install- 
ment Buying, The Parent and Child Relation- 
ship, Bringing Up the Child, Sex Tensions, Sex 
Education, Spiritual Values in Marriage and 
What the Church Can Do. 

A short bibliography is appended. The chap- 
ters are brief but written with undersea 
and wisdom, and the book ought to find wide 
use in church classes seeking solutions for 
present day family problems. 

The Practice of Story Telling. By FRANcES 

W. Danietson. Boston: Pilgram Press, 

1930. Pp. 104. $1.25. 


By 
Pp. 


Miss Danielson has written a delightful little 
book in dialogue form on the art of story tell- 
ing. A practice class, under the guidance of an 
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expert teacher, acquire skill in the use of Com- 
parison, Gesture, Action, Illustration, Mimicry, 
Repetition, Direct Discourse and Details, and, 
at the same time, pick up a good bit of infor- 
mation about How to Choose Stories that 
Appeal, Arousing Feeling, Gaining Attention, 
Beginnings and Endings and other points of 
vital interest to story tellers. Two short but 
illuminating chapters on the use of Bible stories 
conclude the book.—L. Hazelwood 


The Story of Religions in America. By 
Wittram WarreN Sweet. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1930. Pp. 571. $4.00. 
This is a timely book. For a long time 

Bacon’s A History of American Christianity 

constituted the best treatment in the field of 

American church history. For a number of 

years, however, this book has not quite met 

the needs of the historical student. In the first 
place, its interest was limited to the mainstream 
of the Christian movement, to the neglect of 
the side eddies and tangental currents of re- 
ligious expression. Furthermore, its publica- 
tion over thirty years ago obviously precluded 
the narration of recent events. Professor Sweet 
has put us all under obligation by bringing the 
cag a story up to date and by his inclu- 
sion of religious movements other than those 
of the orthodox Christian. For this task he 
was well prepared, since he is one of the fore- 
most investigators of the religious phases of 

American history. 

In twenty-one chapters the interesting nar- 
rative is woven out of the background in 
European history through the various stages 
of development up to and including the church 
in the age of big business. No important re- 
ligious strand has been overlooked and each 
on the whole has been given its proportionate 
emphasis. Although acknowledging the irenic 
spirit of the author, the Roman Catholic, in- 
deed, might object to the small space alloted his 
church. The general reader, however, will be 
impressed with Professor Sweet’s fine sense of 
proportion in the allotment of space. To a 
few minor details alone he will register dissent. 
Methodist historians, for instance, usually date 
the beginning of Methodism a little later than 
1737 (p. 190), since Wesley’s so-called con- 
version experience did not occur until 1738. 
Reinstatement of the Jesuits was in 1814, not 
in 1805 (p. 391). One misses the Amana 
community of Iowa, the most successful com- 
— religious group in America. 

e book is of special value in giving due 

Pi to the social, political and economic 

factors in the rise and development of tendencies 

in American religious history. The carefully 
selected bibliography, the appendix containing 
the religious statistics of all denominations, and 
the index add to its value. Twenty-four illus- 
trations likewise enhance its beauty and worth. 

—A. W. Nagler 

Civic Attitudes in American 
books. By Bessie L. Pierce. 
Chicago Press, 1930. $3.00. 
During the past three or four years, Amer- 

ican educators have been on the alert to detect 
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propaganda of one kind or another in the text- 
books used in the schools, or in special exer- 
cises, or in information provided sub-rosa by 
agencies outside of the regular teaching staff. 
The revelations that have been made the last 
few months by investigators who have been 
tracing the origin of propaganda material sent 
to the schools for use in classes or in auditorium 
periods have been startling to most educational 
people. At the moment of this writing a good 
deal of heat is being generated over the ex- 
posure of subtle propagandist activities in the 
schools for the benefit of commercial agencies. 
There has been some discussion also of biased 
and prejudiced statements in textbooks. particu- 
larly in history, geography, reading, civics, so- 
ciology, political economy and foreign language. 
In New York and Chicago, some textbooks 
have been banned from the schools because thev 
have been pronounced as lacking in bias and 
prejudice in favor of our own people and to the 
discredit of foreign peoples. The whole matter 
of bias, prejudice, bigotry and propaganda in 
the schools is deeply agitating a large propor- 
tion of superintendents, principals and teachers, 
and also a good many laymen. 

Are textbooks biased and prejudiced? We 
have at last a large volume of accurate data 
relating to this matter. Dr. Bessie Pierce, of 
the University of Chicago, has analyzed about 
four hundred textbooks in history, civics, so- 
ciology, political economy, geography, reading 
music and foreign language. She has quoted 
liberally from the textbooks she has examined 
and has given exact citation for each quotation. 
This is by far the most comprehensive and 
thoroughgoing investigation that has ever been 
made of the universal tendency of American 
textbooks to favor the native country in any 
controversy with any foreign nation. Also, 
Dr. Pierce has shown that traits have been 
purposely but wrongfully ascribed to the peo- 
ple of other nations that have made them un- 
attractive to our own people. Further than 
this, children have been led to believe that the 
people of other countries must be watched and 
guarded against because they are underhanded, 
aggressive, greedy, ignorant and even malicious 
in some -instances. 

Practically all the books examined by Dr. 
Pierce are shown to be pro-American. Not 
one of them, so far as the writer could detect 
from an examination of Dr. Pierce’s elaborate 
survey, showed any disloyalty to American in- 
stitutions, characteristics and activities, whereas 
most of the institutions, characteristics and ac- 
tivities of foreign peoples are regarded with 
disfavor. so far as any attention is given to 
them. The people of England are shown up 
in a non-enviable light in our textbooks: ap- 
parently authors consider that the English har- 
bor hostile and aggressive motives in respect to 
our own country. France is treated in a more 
friendly way than is England. The people who 
come to our shores from China and Japan are 
described in quite unfavorable terms. The peo- 
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venturous, designing, and more or less untrust- 
worthy. 

Dr. Pierce’s investigation ought to prove of 
service to the educational people of our country 
in helping them to choose textbooks that will 
not foment discord between our own people and 
the other peoples of the world. It should be 
possible to secure textbooks for elementary and 
secondary schools and for colleges that will not 
play up the weaker and more undesirable qual- 
ities of foreign peoples and obscure their strong 
and commendable characteristics, while at the 
same time minimizing our own weaknesses and 
playing up out of proper proportion our virtues 
in relation to other peoples. There are persons 
and organizations in our country that are at 
this moment constructing blacklists of educa- 
tional people and laymen who are endeavoring 
to neutralize prejudice and bias in ‘our schools 
to the end that the rising generation may gain 
a just notion of the good qualities as. well as 
the failing of the peoples of the world with 
whom we must have ever closer relations as 
time goes on.—M. V. O’Shea 
Survey of College Entrance Credits and Col- 

lege Courses in Music. New York: National 

Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 1930. 

Pp. 209. 

The Research Council of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, in co-operation 
with the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, have prepared a comprehensive sta- 
tistical survey of the varying number of high 
school credits in music allowed for entrance 
to American colleges, and of the equally diverse 
practice of these same colleges in accepting 
music credits as a part of the course leading 
to the A.B. degree. Of 594 colleges tabulated, 
452 accept music for entrance, while only 371 
will grant credit toward the A.B. degree for 
undergraduate work in music. 

These data are painstakingly elaborated in 
a series of inclusive and explicit tables. This 
matter-of-fact volume will be of unquestionable 
value to music educators who seek a detailed 
analysis of the musical temper of our Amer- 
ican colleges—Cecil Michener Smith 
The New Preaching. By Josepn Fort New- 

TON. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1930. Pp. 

187. $2.00. 

The present generation is demanding a new 
kind of preaching. Old religious authorities no 
longer command allegiance, old sanctions do not 
satisfy and many of our ancient landmarks are 
fading. A new basis for religious certainty 
must be constructed. 

We are on the eve of a great religious awak- 
ening which will produce a new race of great 
preachers. This new era has its origin in the 
union of many movements: a new thought about 
God which gives men a sense of his immediacy 
and everywhereness instead of an “absentee 
God”: historical research which seeks its basis 
of faith in the living experience of God rather 
than in external authorities; the advent of sci- 
ence with its emphasis on the reign of law as 
the organized will of God; the rise of democ- 
racy with its increasing sense of human sol- 
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idarity ; the development of psychology with its 
techniques and insights helping man to a bet- 
ter understanding of himself; a revival of 
mysticism; a move toward religious unity and 
fellowship with an ever keener sense of the 
folly and futility of sectarianism; and the ad- 
vent of Jesus into the life of our generation 
in its art, drama, poetry, fiction, and so forth. 
Dr. Newton reminds us that more lives of 
Christ have been written in our era than in all 
the ages since his life upon the earth. These 
tendencies and movements are the keyboard 
upon which the new preaching is to play. 

This age also demands a new strategy in 
preaching. The new preaching must be in- 
ductive in its emphasis and approach. The 
whole spirit and method of thought in our day 
is inductive and if men are to be won to the 
truths of faith we must use the method by 
which they find truth in other fields. 

Dr. Newton has written a book which should 
be of great value to the preacher. In an at- 
tractive and fascinating style he re-interprets 
the meaning and importance of preaching for 
this day. 
Present-Day Dilemmas in_ Religion. By 

Cuartes W. Gitxey. Nashville: Cokes- 

bury Press, 1928. Pp. 180. $1.50. 

This volume contains the Cole Lectures de- 
livered by Dr. Gilkey before Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1927, six in number. The term 
“Dilemma” was chosen as the key word for 
the lectures because it most fittingly character- 
izes present-day thinking in religion. 

The following chapter headings, or subjects 
of his lectures, indicate some of the areas of 
thought and experience from which dilemmas 
arise: “Things New and Old,” “Practical Serv- 
ice and Inner Renewal,” “Definition and Sym- 
bol,” “The Individual and the Group,” “In 
the World But Not of It.” 

Contemporary interpreters of religion are 
creating dilemmas where they do not truly 
exist. In his lecture on “Things New and 
Old” the author says that the old in its heritage 
from the past and the new from its present 
experience and changed relationships are con- 
stantly thrust upon us in contemporary theo- 
logical discussions as the horns of a dilemma 
between which we must choose. Likewise it is 
a choice of faith or works, the individual or 
the group, the actual or the ideal, and so forth. 
Such dilemmas arise as the result of a narrow, 
exclusive type of thinking which always insists 
upon forcing the proposition of either—or. 

Relief for our dilemmas will come only 
through a broader and more inclusive thinking 
which works persistently upon the basis of 
both—and. Two fundamental principles may 
serve to guide us in this more inclusive think- 
ing. The first is what German thinkers have 
called the polarity of truth. “Like a sphere 
reality as we come to know it proves very 
often to have two aspects or poles which seem 
at first sight antithetical or contradictory but 
which a larger knowledge later discovers to 
be equally valid or indeed complementary.” 
The other is that which Professor W. E. 
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Hocking of Harvard has described and analyzed 
as the principle of alternation. Reality can be 
best understood when viewed alternately from 
different aspects and never from a single point 
of view. 

The volume is rich in illustrations from wide 
travel, lucid in style, and contains much that 
is fresh. It should be read especially by those 
who desire to think through real religious issues 
of the day and not around them. It does not 
offer a short-cut solution to religious problems 
for the lazy or narrow mind, but rather de- 
mands thinking that is far-reaching and inclu- 
sive. These lectures are stimulating and re- 
freshing. They offer an escape from dogma- 
tism and lead one to explore anew the fields 
of religious truth with an open mind. 


Ventures in Belief. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Editor. New York: Scribners, 1930. Pp. 
242. $2.00. 


Under the auspices of the Student Christian 
Association Movement of America a number 
of prominent Christian leaders of college youth 
were requested to prepare essays dealing with 
the major convictions of the Christian mind. 
The introduction to this volume of essays, 
“Christian Faith in the Modern World,” is 


written by Reinhold Niebuhr; the conclusion, 


“The Resources of Religion,” by Henry P. 
Van Dusen, the editor. 

The ten essays are written on different phases 
of “What I Believe”: 

“About God”—Francis J. McConnell. 

“About Christ’—Henry Sloane Coffin. 

“About the Spirit and Life’—Leslie Blan- 
chard. 

“About the World’—Henry Nelson Wieman. 

“About Man”’—Angus Dun. 

“About Society’—Kirby Page. 

“About the Church’—Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. 

“About Prayer’—Rufus M. Jones. 

“About the Cross”—Richard Roberts. 

“About Eternal Life’—David R. Porter. 

While something of unity is sacrified in the 
symposium method, it is preserved in this vol- 
ume in that the contributors had a common 
audience in view—the college and university 
student—and share common presuppositions in 
their approach to Christian beliefs. 

The contributors to the volume alone recom- 
mend it. Major convictions on problems of 
Christian belief as held by leading thinkers 
in this field today should be of great value 
not only to the college student but to any who 
are concerned with the problem of seeking a 
Christian philosophy and faith. 

Preceding each essay is a brief professional 
biography of the writer giving his educational 
career, positions held, books written and out- 
standing qualities of character and ability— 
S. P. Franklin 


Character and 


Personality Tests 


A new series in connection with 
the Character Education Inquiry 
under the leadership of 


Professor Hugh Hartshorne 


Twenty-three tests of Moral 
Knowledge and Opinion, Conduct, 
Inhibition, Persistence, Intelli- 
gence, Reputation and Back- 
ground are now ready. 

Send $8.50 for sample set of one test and 
one manual of each test or write for de- 
scriptive circular of C. E. I. Tests. 


GROUP DISCUSSION IN RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION — by 


Harrison S. Elliott. Now in 
preparation. 
* * * 


PROCESS OF GROUP THINK- 
ING—by Harrison S. Elliott. 
Now reduced to $2.25. 

Filled with practical suggestions for 

every leader i democratic pro- 

cedures. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
GROUP WORK—by J. C. Mc- 
Caskill. $1.50. 


An account and interpretation of labora- 
tory experiments of influence of boy 
groupings upon character development. 
Most useful for all workers with Boys’ 
Groups. 


* * * 


PROGRAM, ACTIVITY, LEAD- 
ERSHIP, ADMINISTRATION 
AIDS IN WORK WITH BOYS 
AND YOUNG MEN is the in- 

teresting new Association Press 

Catalog. Write today for your 

copy. 
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Books Received 


Ryllis Clair and Amar Pancoast, 
The Mystic Will, Harper 

Allen, Devere, The Fight Macmillan. 

Applegarth, Margaret T, At the Foot of the Rain- 
ow. R. R. Smith. 
Caius Procession of the Gods. R. R. 
mith 

Barrett, Leonard Andrew, The Essence of Chris- 
tianity. Westminster. 


STUDY 
RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Hartford training prepares for sal- 
aried positions. Thoroughly mod- 
ern courses for men and women in 
inter-denominational school. Over 
225 courses available in the three 
schools on our spacious campus. At 
least 2 years college or normal 
work pre-requisite. Degrees B.R.E., 
M.A., M.R.E., Ph.D. Address 


Karl R. Stolz, Ph. Dean, 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
Robbins Wolcott Barstow, D. D., President 


THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Of The 
University of Chicago 


The Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago offers 40 
courses in Religious Education, 
Psychology of Religion and Case 
Study, given by six instructors. 
Students of the Divinity School 
may elect courses in the School 
of Education, in the Graduate 
School of Social Service Admin- 
istration and in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature. 

For further information apply 
to 

Shailer Mathews, 
Dean of The Divinity School, 
University of Chicago 
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Berg, Mary Kirkpatrick, Story Sermons for Junior 
Congregations. R. Smith. 

Brown, William Adams, 
Scribner’s. 

Serge, Isaac Bronson, The Life of Christ. Uni- 


Pathways to Certainty. 


versity of Chicago Press. 

Campion, Raymond Ps and Horan, Ellamay, My 
Character Book. W. H. Sadler. 

hamberlain, Ethel ony The Romance of Old 
Glory. George Sully & C 


Clark, Thomas -—~ Poems for Special Days and 
Occasions. 4 

Dampier-Whetham, William Cecil Dampier, A His- 
tory of Science. Macmillan. 

Danielson, Frances W., The Practice Story Telling 
Class. Pilgrim. 

Faegre, Marion and Anderson, John E., Child Care 
and Training. University of Minnesota ’ Press. 

Ferguson, Charles W., Great Themes of the Chris- 
tian Faith. R. R. Smith, 

reen, Fletcher M., Constitutional Development in 

the South Atlantic States, 1776-1860. University of 
North Carolina Press. 

Hall, Fred S., Social Work Yearbook, 1929. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

Hargreaves, J. R., and others, Community Religion. 
Harper Bros. 

Helder, J., 
R. Smith. 


tie, Charles Elmer, An Introduction to the 
Psychology of the Classroom. D. C. Heath & Co. 
oyland, John The Teaching of Jesus on Human 
Relations. Cokesbury Press 
Jennings, H. S., The Biological Basis of Human 
Nature. W.. Norton. 
ae William P., After Pentecost What? Cokesbury 


‘Kirkland, and Frances, Girls Who Made 


ood. Smith. 

Lee, Reber G., "eee of Pearls. R. R. Smith. 

Linderman, Frank B., American. World Bock 
Company. 

Lindsay, E. E., and Holland, E. O., College and 


Greatest Thoughts on Immortality, R. 


University Administration. Macmilla lan. 

Lee, Umphrey, The Bible and Business. R. R. 
Smith. 

McConnell, Francis J., The Prophetic Ministry. 
Abingdon Press. 


McConnell, Robert Ervie, A History of the Devel- 
opment of the Department of Public Instruction in 


Towa. University of Iowa Press. 

Non — A. Philip, The Meaning of Art. W. W. 
ort 
McNeill, John T., Unitive Protestanti. Abingd 


Press. 

May, William J., Bible Stories and How to Tell 
Them. Cokesbury Press. 

Moley, R., Our Criminal Courts, Minton, Balch 
& Co. 

Morton, Frances M., First Steps in Religious Edu- 
cation. Cokesbury Press. 

Munkres, Alberta, I Wonder. Abingdon Press. 

unro, Harry C., The Pastor and Religious Edu- 

cation. Abingdon Press, 

Murchison, Carl, Psychologies of 1930. Clark Uni- 
versity Press. 

Murchison, Carl, Criminal Intelligence. Clark Uni- 
versity Press. 

Nordgreen, pie Patton, Primary Course in the 
Sunday School, Book I Augustana Book Concern. 

Nordgreen, Rubye Patton, Primary Lesson Leaves, 


Series II. Augustana Book Concern 

Norris, Marion Lela, The Girl Chooses. 
Methodist Concern. 

Odegard, Peter, The American Public Mind. 
Columbia Univerity Press. 

Olson, Oscar Thomas, Some Values for Today. 
Abingdon Press. 

Phelan, M., The New Handbook of all Denomina- 
tions. Cokesbury Press. 

Phillips, Ray E., The Bantu Are Coming! R. R. 


ierce, Bessie L., Civic Attitudes in_ American 


Schoo Textbooks. University of Chicago Press. 
Porter, Martha Peck, The Teacher in the New 
School. World Book Company 


Powys, John C., The Heases of Culture. W. W. 
Norton. 

Prichard, Harold Adye, Charleston Papers: A 
Record o EA the Church Congress in the United States 
on its Fifty-Sixth Anniversary. R. R. Smith. 
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Relies, W. Edward, Religious Education of Aduits. 


evell. 
Richmond, Mary E., The Long View. 
Sage Foundation. 

obertson, Edith Anne Stewart, He Is Become My 
Song. Macmillan. 

Roberts, eran Charles, The Light: A Christmas 
Pageant. Cent 

—_ Isabel Trews, Diana’s Indian Diary. R. R. 
Smith. 

Russell, Stanley, The Monastery by the River. R. 

h. 


R, Smit 
Herbert Wallace, The Puritan Mind. 
Co. 


“Schneider, 
Henry Holt 

Snedden, James H., What Do Present Day Chris- 
tians Believe? Macmillan. 

Stevens, Samuel Nowell, 
ments. Abingdon Press. 


Russell 


Stone, John Timothy, Christianity in Action. W. 


A. Wilde Co 
Sweet, W 
Harper & Bros. 


Religion in Life Adjust- 


; W. W., The Story of Religions in America. 
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Tireman, L, S., The Value _of Marking Hard Spots 
in Spelling. University of Iowa. 
Tolley, William Pearson, The Idea of God in the 
Philosophy of St. Augustine. R. Smith. 
Troth, Dennis C., Selected Readings in Character 
Education. Beacon Press. 
d and Butcher, Frank, 


Van 
Yule Light. Cen 
Wells, Amos R. "Select Notes on the International 
Sunday School Lessons. W. A. Wilde Co. 
Wells, Amos R., Walk in His Ways. W. A. 
Wilde Co. 
Wells, Amos R., A Daily Digest of the Sunday 
School Lessons. W. A. Wilde Co. 
White, Leonard D., The New Social Science. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 
Wieman, Henry Nelson, The Issue of Life, Abing- 
don Press. 
Smith Edward S., A Faith That Works. R. R. 
mut 
Youtz, Herbert A., Affirmations of Christian Be- 

lief. Macmillan. 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue and 28th St. 
NEW YORK 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


Single with bath $3 to $4 
1000 Rooms} bath $4 to $6 
One block from Subways—Five blocks from 


the Largest Department Stores. 


A Matron in attendance for Go omit cab 
assistance of ladies traveling alone. 


To This: Jun Of Hospitality 


Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set high 

standards for their publications. Our unusually 
extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
books or the College Catalogue in a manner fitting 
educational standards. Together with many other 
quality periodicals, we print this magazine, 
ReEuicious Epucation. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
Polk and La Salle Streets 


CHICAGO 


A RE you looking for just the right 
book to recommend to parents 
and study groups? We list below only 
a few of the child specialists recom- 
mending 


CHILD CARE 
AND TRAINING 


By Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota 
Dr. William Palmer Lucas 
University of California Hospital 
“The most comprehensive and best-written 
book on the subject.” 
Dr. Bronson Croth: 
Children’s Hospital, E Boston 
“One of the very best that I know.” 
Dr. A. B. Chandler 
McGill University, Montreal 
“By long odds the best book of this kind.” 


Dr. Morris Fishbein 

Editor of “Hygeia” 
“Extraordinarily rational.” 

Dr. Frederic W. Schlutz 

University of Chicago 
“IT can most heartily indorse every chapter 
and every line.” 

Prof. Ada Hart Arlitt 

University of Cincinnati 
“Excellent from every point of view.” 

American Journal of Home Economics 
“Invaluable.” 

School and Society 
“Vibrating with interesting matter.” 

U. S. Children’s Bureau 
“Very practical and useful.” 

American Journal of Sociology 
“Not only based on tested fact but also 
markedly characterized by common sense.” 

Religious Education 
“The book is one of the best we have seen 
this year. There are no cocksure state- 
ments, no half-truths set forth with the 
finality of truths, no sermons or moralizing. 
Parents, teachers, child study clubs and 


leaders in the church should find this book an 
indispensable guide.” 


Some of the schools using it 


for Parental Education: 

Pasadena, Los Angeles, and Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Cleveland, Ohio; Ithaca, New York; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Michigan; Albany, 
Georgia; Upper Marlboro, Maryland; Minne- 
N Minnesota; Denver, C lorado; Grand 

. Dakota. 

Third Edition, revised. 
275 pp. illustrated, $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


There Are No Other Books 
Quite Like These 


THE PRACTICE STORY- 


TELLING CLASS 
By Frances W. Danielson 


Teachers need this book, By acting upon its 
suggestions and comparing their efforts with 
those of the members of the story-telling class 
whose activities are here vested, they will 
themselves overcoming shyness and de- 
and joy in telling stories. 


TEACHING WITHOUT 
TEXTBOOKS 


Edited by Frances W. Danielson 
and Jeanette E. Perkins 


Stories and records of actual classes showing 
leaders breaking away from the limiting 
bounds of a single course of study to draw 
from any source available that which will add 
meaning to the experiences of the children and 
help them to grow in Christian living. The 
book offers many suggestions for meeting un- 
Dae situations in the class session. Cloth, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


Progressive Education and 1931 


This distinctive magazine reflecting the newer tendencies 
in education will enter upon 1931 with a fuller and richer 
offering than ever before. 


SOME FORTHCOMING CONF RIDOTIONS 
The Psychology of Adolescents, by Floyd Dell 
ag =. Anomalies in School Text Bang by Henry Seidel 


Cooperation vs. Competition, by Cora L. William 

Progressive Schools and Museums, by Marion E. Miller 
What Lae soy College Students Learn? by Goodwin Watson 
-— Private Schools Justified in a Democracy? by George q 


Contributers a will write ar 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Dr. George S. y Stephen 
P. Duggan, Dr. Mandel Sherman, Dr. Robert Leigh, Rossa 
bye Agnes Sailor, Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, and a host 


Special Issu 
1931, Creative "Dramatics. in the Schools; March, 
1931, The New Teacher; October, 1931, Progressive Trends 


in Indian Education; "Adutt in Edu- 
cation; Creative others. 


AL OFF 
By special arrangement we are an to offer a combined 
year’s subscription to PROGRESSIVE a eee and 


the SURVEY GRAPHIC for FOUR DOLLAR 

This remarkable offer extends for a limited: time and 
gives the reader the two outstanding magazines which 
cover the field of liberal thought in education, politics, 
affairs, and social service. 
Progressive Education 
10 Place, Washington, 


Enclosed find A check for $3.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, and membership in 
the Progressive Bducetion Association, beginning with the 
January, 1931, issue. I enclose $1.00 additional for a sub- 
= to the SURVEY GRAPHIC beginning January, 


All subscriptions omy in December, (930, will include 
free the December issue of PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 
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The PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


offers 


FREE 
SERVICE 
BULLETINS 


to classes in 
Child Care and Training 


Colie3® 


‘O° 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers without charge or obligation the fol- 
lowing service bulletins to leaders of Sunday School Groups, Cradle Roll De- 
partments, Mothers Clubs and Child Study Groups. The distribution of this 
j literature will help to stimulate a very keen interest in child development 
’ and parental education. 


OUR PROGRAM ON CHILD TRAIN- INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR PARENTS. 
; ING. Provides a definite subject for read- A folder containing 33 questions on which 

ing and discussion for each monthly —_ can rate their fe ye of the 

meeting throughout the year. tundamental principles of child care and 

training. 

GROUP STUDY FOR PARENTS. A 

comprehensive 16-page pamphlet which PARENTS, KNOW YOUR JOB! An in- 

contains suggestions on organizing and spirational poem written in the interests of 

maintaining interest in parents’ groups. better parenthood. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS. 
An attractive presentation of ten important 
rules for parents to remember in meeting 
their many problems. 


! THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the only publication that fills the needs of 
all mothers and fathers who are concerned with the welfare of their children. 
It offers each month the most authoritative and practical articles on every 
problem presented by children from infancy through adolescence, and treats 
with simplicity and understanding such vital matters as obedience, discipline, 
baby care, child health, sex education, adolescence, spiritual and moral 
training, etc. 


‘Mail this convenient coupon today- — — — — ———— 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
255 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without charge or obligation 
( ) A Copy of each service bulletin 
( ) A sample copy of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


| 
| | 
| 
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OFFERS YOU 


rich resource material for your work with adult classes, group discus 
sions, teacher training, child study and parent teacher groups, and others. 


$5.00 per year. 


The following list of reprints 
includes most of the articles 
published in Religious Educa- 
tion during 1930. No further 
testimonial of the high value 
of the Journal is necessary. 


RELIGIOUS 


60c per Issue. 


Ten or more copies of any 
reprint, one-third off listed 
price. One hundred or more 
copies of any reprint, one-half 
off listed price. Prices include 
postage. 


Reprints from Recent Issues 


—. Jane, The Play Instinct and the 


Bartlett, Lester W., Whither the Profes- 
Boorman, W. Ryland, Personal Counseling 
trough Letters. 10 cents 
Coffman, H. C., The Underlying Assump- 
tions of Counseling................ 10 cents 


Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, Mark A., A 
Summary of the Work of the Character 
Education Inquiry................. 25 cents 

Jones, Paul, The Good Life at Antioch.... 

Landman, Isaac, The Status of Adult Edu- 
cation Among American Jews..... 10 cents 


Maller, Julius B., Character Growth and 
Jewish Education................. 10 cents 
McFarland, J. F. and Sonquist, David E., 
Interests as Basis for 2 Program of Adult 
Pence, Owen E., The Evolution of the 
Guidance Idea in the Y. M. C. A...15 cents 
Pratt, George K., Mental Hygiene Influ- 


ence on Personal Counseling...... 10 cents 
Seman, Philip L., The Use of the Arts in a 


Sheehy, Maurice S., The Confessional as a 
Procedure in Student Counseling. .10 cents 

Wright, Edwin D., Personal Counseling in 
the Chicago Central Y. M. C. A...10 cents 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


0 Burke, Jeremiah E., Character Education for Citi- 

zenship, and Harris, James H., Character Education 

in Pontiac Schools. Two articles in one pamphlet, 
10 cents. 

o a, Ross L., A Sociologist’s Views on Char- 

er Education. 10 cents. 

Hugh, Science and Character. 10 cents. 

— Theodore F., Jr., Character Research and 
uman Happiness. "10 cents. 

r — Charles E., Some Functions of Joy and 
Sorrow in Character Development. 10 cents. 

Tiebout, Harry M., in with Mary 

Coburn, Character Building and - 10 cents. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND 
TRAINING 
hia Lyon, How Childish Should a Child’s 


? 10 cents. 
Fundamental Tendencies 
B., Developing Adult Emotions. 
The Preschool Movement in 


J Fahs, So 
Re! 


oO Ellsworth, On the 
of Children. 10 cents. 

0 Morgan, John J. 
Waliman Beth 1. 
ellman, 

America. 
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CONDUCT MOTIVATION 
O Meyer, Atciph. What Can the Psychiatrist Con- 
tribute to Character Education? 10 cents. 
David Allen, Character Processes in 
Colleges and Universities. 10 cents. 
C Richards, Esther L., Basic Factors in Behavior 


10 cents. 
oO = Frederic M., A Community Study. 10 


2 Tebout, Harry M., Child Guidance Clinics. 10 
cents. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


0 Barnes, C. Rankin; Blackman Earl A.; Bowman, 
Karl M.; Elliott, Harrison $.; Emery, E. Van 
Norman; Gilliland, A. R.; Jaeger, Martha A.; 
Linehan, William F.; McBee, Marian; Myrick, 
Helen L., Religion, Mental Hygiene and Education. 
Ten articles complete in one pamphlet. 

0 Brewer, John M., and Vocational Success, 
and Capone, A. A., and Vocational Ad- 
Two articles in amphlet. 

Wilder, The Minist Case 

cents. 


EDUCATION 

j 
bd ! 

—— 
at 

4 
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METHODS OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


0 Boisen, A. T., Theological Education via the 
Clinic. 10 cents 


oO — te E., Leadership Training by Radio. 
iene C. C., Co-operative Management of a 

Bae 

(J Overton, Grace Sloan, ues of Drama in 
Education and a List of Plays for Various 
sions. 10 cents. 


Shaver, E. L., The Project Principle in 
Teaching Religion. 


5 cents. 
John R 


with the Eastern 


CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Abiding Values in Inherited 


O Smith, H. Shelton, pos ais Church Faced Its 
Educational Task. 

O Voris, 
Churches 


George, 
10 cents. 


[j Bull, George D., Motivation and Ideals in Catholic 
Education. 10 cents. 


0 Johnson, 
eligicn. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


J Franzblau, Abraham N., Jewish Religious Educa- 
tion. 10 cents. 


7) Markowitz, & H., The Point of View of Jewish 
Education. 10 cents. 


RETHINKING RELIGION 
Silver, Abba Hillel, The Role of Religion in 
don A. Eustace, The Implications of Modern 
fi Education. Randall, 

ole of Science in Modern 

e in a World * Change. 
15 cents. 


O Hay 


PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


0) Ames, Edward Scribner, Can Religion Be Taught? 


10 cents. 


M. and 
Religious Eancational 


Factors in P. 
10 cents each. 


0 Aubrey, E. E., A Teachable Religion. 10 cents. 

0 Bower, William Chaytae. The Significance for Re- 
ligious Education Trends in the Psychology of 
Religion. 5 cents. 

William Clayton, A Curriculum for Char- 

—_ a Religious Education in a Changing Cul- 
cents. 


CJ Bower, William Clayton, Adjustment of the Church 
to a Changing Culture. 


10 cents. 
0 Cavan, Jordan T., and Cavan, Ruth Shonle, The 
Adolescent in American Psychology and Sociology 


acobs, J. A., Foreseeing a 
for a Local Church. 
i for a Local 


10 cents. 
o poy mae H. Paul, The City Church—Its Method 
and Function. 10 cents. 


oO = James H., In a Seminary — Forty Years 
Ago and Now. io cents. 


TASKS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
0 Brown, William Adams, Needed Sues in Con- 


0 Soares, Theodore G., Tasks of Religious Education. 
10 cents. 


THE FAMILY 
o eg Belle D., The Church and the Family. 10 
cents. 


Bruno, Frank J., Moral and Religious Life Through 


SOCIAL CHANGES 
Oo Comme, Samuel McCrea, Are the Churches Aware 
of Their Ni 


New World? 10 cents. 
{-] Coe, George A., The Actual and the Desirable Con- 
tinuity Within Social Changes. 10 cents. 


0 Faris, Ellsworth, The Nature and Significance of 
Mores. 10 cents. 
oO He Edward L., Some Social Implications of the 
Age. 10 cents. 
0 Jensen, Howard E., The Nature of Mores. 10 cents. 


[ Randall, John Herman, Jr., Some Major Aspects 
of Our edentiae Civilization. 10 cents. 


6 Swift, Arthur L., Jr., Changing Customs and Their 
Relations to Religious Life. 10 cents. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


0 Elliott, Harrison S., Conflicting Psychologies. 10 
cents. 


RELIGIOUS STANDARDS IN BUSINESS 
Callahan, P. H., Ethical and Religious Principles 
in Business. 5 cen 


O Callahan, H., Energies in Industrial 


cents. 


WORSHIP 


Oj Brown, Kenneth Irving, The Problem of Worship 
Among College Students. 10 cents. 


0 Coe, George A., What Happens When We Wor- 
ship? 10 cents. 

0 Fairly, Edwin, Cam a Modern Man Worship? 10 
cents. 


L] Kelloway, People’s Attitude 
Toward Worship. 1 


LJ Smith, Robert ~ dain ye Trends in Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 10 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
| W., Religion at State Universi- 


& Selected Bibliography in Religious 
Education. 


5 cents. 
LJ Holt, A. E. and Cavan, Ruth Shonle, Legitimate 
Fields for Research and Research Projects 


in Re- 
ligious Education 5 cents. 
DD Pence, Owen E., te ae Social Awareness of the In- 
stitutional Staff; A Critical Study of the Y. M. C. 
Secretarial Staffs. 10 cents. 
LJ Suter, John W., These Things Remain. 10 cents. 
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Pathways to 
Certainty 


William Adams Brown, php. LLD. 
author of “Beliefs That Matter,” etc. 


A book for those who, confused by the perplexities of modern 
life, seek some sort of certainty upon which to build a faith in 
themselves, in their world, and in their God. Professor Brown 
has faced squarely the difficulties which modern sciencethas 
created for religious faith, but he welcomes the new}knowl- 
edge which psychology brings and uses its methods. Here is“a 
genuine quest for truth, simple, direct, and intended for the 
men and women of our day who are bewildered in the maze of 


contemporary thought. $2.50 
What's Life | Ventures 
All About? in Belief 

by Bertha Condé | edited by Henry 
author of ‘“‘A Way to Peace, P. Van Dusen 


Health, and Power” Articles by Harry Emerson 


For Christmas 


‘These are inspiring, stim- 
ulating talks for any one 


Fosdick, Bishop McConnell, 
Henry Sloane Coffin, and 


who wishes to face facts and many others. “I do not 
modern thought and think know any book which in the 
through religion in straight- same compass says sO many 
forward fashion.’’—Boston helpful and timely things.” 
Transcript. $2.00 —William Adams Brown. 
$2.00 


The Fishermen’s Saint 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


The famous “‘Labrador Doctor” offers in these pages an ad- 
venturous philosophy of life and presents Andrew, the patron 
saint of fishermen, as a guide to be followed. This is the 
Rectorial Address delivered at St. Andrews University. $1.00 


The Mind of Christ in Paul 
by Frank C. Porter 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Emeritus, Yale Divinity School 


How a new appreciation of St. Paul will lead to a better un- 
derstanding of the true nature of Christianity. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Christ in the 


Gospels 
by Burton Scott 
ston 


Dr. Easton here discusses the cor- 
rect use of the source material which 
existed before the Gospels and shows 
how that use leads to a better under- 
standing of Jesus. The book con- 
tains much material not accessible 
elsewhere in English. $1.75 


The Realm of 
Matter 


by George Santayana 


“The deliverances of the profound- 
est and most original of living phi- 
losophers expressed with such a 
glamorous beauty as never was on 
sea or land.”’ 
—Nem York Herald Tribune. 
$3.50 


The Enlarge- 


ment of Per- 


sonality 
by J. H. Denison 


“This book will prove to be invalu- 
able to the minister who is preparing 
himself to direct a spiritual clinic.” 

—The Christian Advocate. $3.00 


Si. Paul’s 
Ephesian 
Ministry 
by G. S. Duncan 


This book throws new light upon 

Paul and reinvests with life many 

personalities connected with him. 
$2.75 


at your bookstore 
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New Materials Reasonably Priced 


THE CHURCH AND ADULT EDUCATION Benjamin S. Winchester 
“The best book published this year in the general field of religious education,” says Jesse A. 
Jacobs in The Christian Century. $1.50 


PROCESSION oF THE GODS ai Gaius Glenn Atkins 
an account we 's great religions. Religioss 
THE MASTER OF MEN Thomas Curtis Clark 
America’s foremost religious poet has compiled 300 poems about Jesus. A superb collection 
showing the ministry of verse. $2.00 
CHRIST AND CULTURE PA meer Chalmers Covert 
“Saturated with the old prophetic et. id It challenges the intellect and fires the social 
imagination,” declares Norman E. Richardson. $1.00 
CHILD LIFE AND Ilse 
“Charmingly written. . he ts will have to be very wide for the book to get what it 
deserves,” says William Hod i trick. $1.50 

THE CHILD’S APPROACH TO ag oy H. W. Fox 
“It ought to come into every home with the a child,” says Paul Vieth -. The 
International Journal. “A jewel,” says Blanche Carri 

JOSEPHUS AND THE JEWS F. J. Foakes Jackson 
“An attractively written, discriminating analysis of Josephus. The 
in store.”—The Presbyterian. 

THE BIBLE AND BUSINESS Umphrey “Tee 
An admirable book for ae oes and men’s classes; written from a liberal 
view and treating of the sactions of the Bible. $1 % 

THE MONASTERY BY THE ‘RIVER G. 
F hg quaint story of life in an old English monastery, woven about the joy: heartaches of 

monks. $1.25 

AT “THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW Margaret Apolegarth 
ae eee stcries designed to teach racial good will; the first new collection of 

ve 

JESUS AND THE LAW OF MOSES B. Harvie Branscomb 
“T cannot speak too highly of it.”” Professor James Moffatt in The Hibbert Journal. $2.50 

STORY SERMONS FOR — CONGREGATIONS Mary | K. Berg 
Its ——_ both in America and England indicates the appeal to teachers and os 
‘verywnere. 

GIRLS WHO MADE GOOD Winifred and Frances Kirkland 
eens of Florence Nightingale, Mary Slessor of Calibar, Alice Foote —— 
and others. 

HANDS AROUND THE WORLD Archer Wallace 
Another of Archer Wallace’s thrilling books for boys; no country has a corner on = ; 
men. 

THE BANTU ARE COMING Ray E. Phillips 


South Africa is the Ly # racial antagonism. The drama and tragedy of an emerging race 


is brilliantly presen $2.00 
PSYCHOLOGY ‘AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE W. Fearon Halliday 
“It stands in a class b British Weekly. “It will prove invaluab 
Christian Century. 
RELIGION IN A CHANGING WORLD Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 


The ae of Rabbi Silver’s brilliant address at Cleveland last Spring is a book of 
supreme im 


$2.00 
LEAVES F ROM T THE NOTEBOOK OF A TAMED pa Pag es Niebuhr 


Ee popular-priced edition of Niebuhr’s reflections on the place of the church in — 
THE ROAD TO FAITH Winifred Kirkland 
“This is one of the few great religious books written in our day,” declares H. R. L. Sheppard, 
author of The Impatience of a Parson. $1.00 

A DEVOTIONAL DIARY. J. 0. Oldham 
pope and enlarged diary is now in its second printing since 
POEMS 1 FOR SPECIAL D Days AND OCCASIONS BI nny Curtis Clark 
More and more teachers and leaders are appreciating the ministry of poetry. This collection 


is by an experienced compiler. 


Fifty-five outstanding religious books are now available 
in reprint at $1 through the Anvil Dollar Library. 


RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. 
12 East 41st Street New York 


ABINGDON 


By W. R. Inge 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London 
THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OF THE CHURCH 
“A very timely pronouncement 
and as interesting and applicable in 
the United States as in England.” 
—New York Times. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


By Henry Nelson Wieman 
THE ISSUES OF LIFE 


Professor Wieman presents the 
practical issues of young life as he 
discussed them a short time ago 
before groups of college students. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


By John T. McNeill 
UNITIVE PROTESTANTISM 


“The whole current discussion of 
church cooperation and unity cer- 
tainly can and should derive an 
amazingly solid foundation from 
Professor McNeill’s study of the 
genius of the Reformation.”—The 
Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, D.D. 


Net, $3.00, postpaid. 


By Halford E. Luccock 
JESUS AND THE AMERICAN 
MIND 


“Professor Luccock has written 
a real book; one that will challenge 
thought, and stir the emotions and 
energize the will.”—The Christian 
Sun. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


By Clifford E. Barbour 
SIN AND THE NEW 
PSYCHOLOGY 
An able and timely volume in 
which the reader is illuminated 
relative to the real bearings of the 
prevalent psychological theories. 
Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


By Helen Stockdell 
SPEECH MADE BEAUTIFUL 
Practical Lessons in English Diction 
“Nobody doubts that this country 
has very great need to improve its 
speech, and Miss Stockdell’s prac- 
tical little book, with its high stand- 
ards and simple methods, can help 
much in that betterment.” — New 

York Times. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS .... 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 
150 Fifth Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
420 Plum Ct. 


CHICAGO 
740 Rush St. 
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